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“Monopoly is a great enemy to good management, which 
can never be universally established but in consequence of 
that free and universal competition which forces everybody 
to have recourse to it for the sake of self defense.” Adam 
Smith, in “The Wealth of Nations.” 





New Authority for Attorney General Wickersham. 

State attorney generals have been obliged to start actions 
against the telephone trust, to prevent mergers which are 
also illegal under the Sherman law, which it is the duty 
of the attorney general of the United States to enforce 


Senator Crane sits down occasionally with the President 


and Attorney General Wickersham to talk politics, and 


the attorney general forgets to move against Senator 


Crane’s telephone trust. 
For this he has not the excuse he put forth in the case 


of Morgan’s railroad merger in Massachusetts—namely, 





that he would not enforce the Sherman law, because the act 
of the legislature had shown that its enforcement would be 
contrary to the desire of the people of the state. 

New York, Ohio, 


Mississippi and Missouri, actions are pending, decisions have 


In Illinois, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas. 
been rendered, and iniquitous lobbies overthrown in legis- 
lative assemblies to compel the telephone trust to cease 
the destruction of competition. The representatives of the 
people in these states have declared against monopoly. 
The mayor of an Illinois city, who is alleged to be a 
drunken, degenerate creature, backed by some greedy and 
unscrupulous councilmen, may pass an ordinance permit- 
ting the Central Union to buy its competitor. 
Clutch this straw, Attorney General Wickersham! The 
states are all declaring against monopoly, and if the Sher- 
man law is to be nullified, you will have to find the excuse 
still lower down the ladder than you have been seeking! 





Don’t Go Back to Where You Started. 

A bewildered old lady got into a trolley car in one of 
our seashore towns and said to the conductor, “Do I take 
Do I take the car three blocks 


“You have taken a car now, madam. Where do 
“IT want to go where 


the car three blocks back? 
back?” 
you want to go?” said the conductor. 
“Well,” said the trolleyman, “there 
There are 
Where 


they are bathing.” 


are several places where they are bathing. 
Golden Beach, and John’s Cove, and other places. 
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do you want to go?” “Where do you go?” said the hot 


“Oh! 


conductor. 


I go to the Railroad Station,” 
“Well, go 


sighed the old lady, “and I’ll start all over again.” 


and tired elderly lady. 


replied the gentlemanly ahead,” 

Do you ever have to start all over again in your tele- 
phone work? Have you ever done a job of wiring not 
according to specifications and had to start it all over 
again? Have you ever got out a lot of figures and been 
unable to believe the result and felt obliged to start all 
over again? Have you ever taken up with a superior 
officer some conclusion and been shown in a few minutes 
that it was wrong, and had to start all over again? If so. 
don’t do it any more, especially in hot weather. Go where 
they are bathing by the most direct route and get in your- 
self. 


This is the vacation season and all seasons are seasons 


The cool bath will do you good. 
to help others. If you can’t get just the date for your 
vacation that you want, be glad the other fellow got it. 
A cheerful outlook in the hot season is a great cooler. Do 
So plan it that 
no one day’s burden is too great for yourself or others. 


your work cheerfully and with regularity. 


Don't eat too much or sleep too long, and take a cool bath 
every morning. 

Above all, do your work right—and don’t have to start 
all over again. 





An hour at the operator’s desk would beget a kind and 


courteous sympathy for unsuccessful effort. 





Waste. 

One of the most important factors to be given considera- 
tion in the conduct of any enterprise is to keep at a mini- 
mum the loss from what may be termed waste. There 
is a happy medium between too broad and too narrow 
a policy. Where an enterprise is conducted upon a liberal 
margin of profit the waste of time, material and incidentals 
is the last item to be scrutinized when, for any reason, 
retrenchment is made necessary. 

A telephone plant, like all other public utilities, is con- 
ducted upon so close a margin of profit that the slightest 
accident which interferes with the routine of its affairs 
may wipe out the anticipated results. 

There is probably no other line of business where the 
opportunities fer inadvertent and actual waste are greater, 
so diversified and remote from the center of activity are 
the ramifications of the plant. A large percentage of em- 
ployes are necessarily beyond the observation of a superior 
a greater part of the time. Unlike the forces in factories 
and in other commercial enterprises where the employes 
are constantly under the eye of a foreman, or an assistant 
foreman, many employes of a telephone plant are isolated, 
so to speak, and thus at liberty to govern their own actions 
and movements to a great extent. If the manager or wire 
chief leaves his headquarters to investigate outlying conditions 
—and this is a very necessary part of his duty—his personal 
influence is withdrawn from those who are accustomed to 
his supervision. 

To prevent an abnormal waste of energy in either instance 


executive ability of the keenest type is required. 
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“apparatus, or 


Next to this comes the waste of material. There are 
three principal avenues for waste in connection with this 
item: 

First, careless use and handling; second, poor or inade- 
quate storage facilities; third, substitution. 

Comment is unnecessary upon the first two. The third 
requires a word of explanation. In a well ordered plant 
certain equipment is specified and placed in service. Its 
cost, piece by piece, is seldom considered. ome day some 
individual part of the apparatus becomes daimayed and must 
be replaced. Its duplicate is not at hand, but some piece 
of equipment is substituted to patch up the mechanism—a 
thing not only varying in cost, but partially out of har- 
mony, so to speak, with the make-up of the circuit into 
which it is introduced. It may be a coil at a variation of 
but a hundred ohms, and the idea that it will not cause 
any damage until a new one can be secured is usually the 
justification for its use. Ten chances to one it is never 
removed. 

The effect may not be aoticeable at once, and perhaps 
never by a practical man, but the results may be far-reach- 
ing, such as break-downs in coils, condensers, and other 
transmission losses. 

Another source of waste, very often overlooked, is the 
careless use of niiscellaneous supplies, such as paper, forms 
(not to forget toll tickets), pencils, etc. 

The use of printed forms for memorandum purposes, be- 
cause they are convenient to the hand, is a very general 
custom, as is also the practice of consigning obsolete 
forms to the waste basket, instead of using them for desk 
pads. 

The cost of ordinary pencils compares favorably to that 
of postage stamps, but the latter are never distributed to 
the employes for family use. Pencil holders save money. 
Also a substitution of the hexagonal patterns for the kind 
that are round and always rolling into obscurity, if there 
is any handy, will result in a slight saving. The kind with 
corners will “stay put.” 

A policy of economy can be cheerfully pursued without 
drifting into niggardliness. 


ad 





The telephone changes plans, gives, sanctions, secures, coun- 
sels, and grasps opportunities. 





Physical Connection. 

Wherever the Bell telephone company has forced the 
question in the courts, or before a legislature, it has opposed 
physical connection of competing telephone lines. In 
Nebraska it has been trying to get Independent companies 
to pray for physical connection—under the terms imposed 
by the Bell company. It lays stress upon the evils of a 
divided service—a service which is now divided because its 
former policy of a limited service at high rates made it 
necessary for the public to build their own lines with local 
Now the Bell telephone 


company wants to share in the profit of this investment. 


capital, or go without telephones. 


If it wants to save the public from the awful perils of a 
divided service, why does it not wish to have the service 
unified on a permanent basis, with the sanction of the law? 














Induction Noises and the Remedy 
By Robert J. Ardiff 


The extraneous noises upon a telephone line may be due 
to any or all of the following three causes: 

1. Leakage. 

2. Electromagnetic induction. 

3. Electrostatic induction. 

Leakage on a metallic line is due to low insulation caused 
by poor insulators, or the line wires being in contact with 
obstructions of a nature which allow the current to flow to 
earth. In grounded circuits noises are due to many causes, 
such as different earth potentials, electrical storms, street rail- 


ways, etc. While the removal of the trouble on ground lines 
is difficult, the clearing of metallic lines is comparatively 
simple. 


Electromagnetic induction is due to the fact that the tele- 


from the disturbing wire the forces in each side will be the 
same and no current will flow, but if one side is nearer the 
disturbing wire than the other side, the force in the nearer 
side will be greater. 

From this it is obvious that the amount of electromagnetic 
disturbance in a telephone line depends on five factors :— 

1. The volume of current in the disturbing wire. 

2. The actual distance of the disturbing wire from the 
telephone circuit. 

3. The relative distances between the disturbing wire and 
the two sides of the telephone circuit. 

4. The distance that the inductive circuit parallels the tele- 
phone circuit. 

5. The amount of a symmetry in the telephone circuit. 
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The Line Here Shown Failed to Respond to Transposition Treatment. 


After Several Schemes Had Been Tried the Portion Shown 


was Moved, 


phone wire lies in a field of force set up by the disturbing 
wire. If the current is continuous the lines of force will 
not vary after once set up and the telephone wire lying within 
the field will not be affected. If the current in the dis- 
tributing wire is fluctuating the number of lines of force will 
vary, or in other words, the field about the wire will expand 
and contract. This expansion and contraction will cause lines 
to cut the telephone wire and then in accordance with the 
laws of magnetic induction currents will flow in the latter, 
but opposed in direction to the direction of the electromotive 
force in the disturbing circuit. 

If both sides of the telephone wire are the same distance 


On general principles, therefore, telephone lines should 
be placed as far away from other circuits as possible. When 
necessary to parallel other circuits the distance between cir- 
cuits should ke as great as possible and the telephone lines 
should be designed to be symmetrical to the other circuits. 

Experiment shows that the presence of electricity upon one 
body is capable of producing a charge of equal quantity but 
of opposite polarity on neighboring bodies. This is best 
illustrated in the case of a condenser. A like condition exists 
between the two wires of a metallic telephone circuit or 
between a telephone circuit and a disturbing wire, and is 


termed electrostatic induction. 
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In electrostatic induction if the disturbing wire be sup- 
plied from an alternating current source it will receive alter- 
nately positive and negative charges which will pass from a 
maximum in one potential, through zero to a maximum in the 
other potential during each complete cycle. 

When at zero no charge will be induced on the telephone 
wire. When the potential is positive it will induce a bound 
negative charge on the side of the telephone wire nearest it 
and a positive free charge on the other side of the telephone 
wire. The same condition exists when the disturbing wire is 
at a negative potential except that the signs are changed. As 
soon as the electrical state of the wire changes these charges 
will seek each other in an effort to neutralize and will flow 
along the lines of least resistance; that is one half the charge 
on each wire will flow toward the right and one half toward 
the left causing an alternating current to flow through the 
If both sides of the tele- 


phone line are equidistant from the disturbing wire there will 


receivers at each end of the line. 


he no tendency for the charge to flow from one wire to the 
other and there will be no induction in the telephone circuit. 
\ grounded induction in the 


circuit is same 


manner as a metallic circuit; only in this case the charge 


affected by 


passes from the telephone wire to the ground and ground to 
the wire. 

Electrostatic and electromagnetic induction can be pre- 
vented on metallic circuits by making both sides of the pair 
equidistant from the disturbing source or sources, over equal 
distances along the lines within the limits of the disturbance. 

This condition is obtained by transposing the two wires of 
the pair. A transposition may be defined in the case of a two 
wire metallic circuit as a rotation of the circuit through 180 
degrees or, what amounts to the same thing, of crossing the 
wires at intervals so that the right hand wire before the trans- 
position becomes the left hand wire after it and vice versa 
The transposition must be so made that the wires are pre- 
vented from touching each other at the transposition points. 

In telephone work the principal sources of inductive trouble 
are from the proximity of high tension circuits, and the in- 
duction from adjacent telephone circuits or, as it is more gen- 
erally known, “cross-talk.” 

Disturbances on telephone lines which parallel high ten- 
sion circuits result undoubtedly from both electrostatic and 
induction, although in a majority of cases 
where the telephone lines are well transposed and the trans- 
mission line is not grounded, the electrostatic induction is of 
considerably. greater importance than the electromagnetic. An 
efficient system of transposing the high tension circuit will 
practically eliminate any considerable amount of potential on 
adjacent telephone lines. 


electromagnetic 


In cases where such transposing is not done the electro- 
static induced potential on the telephone lines may rise to 
very considerable values if the exposure is severe and no 
amount of transposition of them will suffice to eliminate noise 
troubles in the event of the line being either permanently or 
accidentally grounded. On telephone lines exposed to three 
phase circuits, either Delta-connected or Y-connected with an 
ungrounded neutral, there should be little difficulty in render- 
ing the lines quiet where the load on the transmission line 
is not too badly unbalanced. 

While an unbalanced load on a thoroughly barrelled or 
transposed transmission line should not in general materially 
increase the disturbance on the neighboring telephone cir- 
cuits, it might be difficult to render the telephone lines com- 
mercially quiet in cases where the unbalanced load occurs on 
a transmission line not thoroughly transposed. Where lines 
are noisy on account of exposure to high tension circuits, 
this point is one which should be looked into. However, it 
is safe to say that in all cases there will be less likelihood of 
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disturbances being occasioned by balanced transmission. cir 
cuits than by unbalanced ones. 

An observance of the following rules, while not in every 
case serving to obviate disturbances, will be found to greatly 
reduce, troubles resulting from close parallelism of telephone 
lines and high tension circuits. 

“barrelled, 


1. The high tension line should be frequently 


or transposed. 

2. The load on the transmission line should be as nearly 
balanced as possible. 

3. The telephone lines should be thoroughly transposed in 
the exposed section. 

4. The possibility of grounds occurring on telephone lines 
should be obviated as far as possible, that is, the mainte 
nance of the telephone lines should be of the best. 

(To be continued.) 


The New British Channel Telephone Cable. 


A recent 





issue of the Electrical Review of London pub 
lished the results of some comparative talking tests upon the 
and 


The landlines for the new cable are not yet completed, 


new and the old telephone tables laid between 
Calais. 
and the tests were consequently made at the cable huts on 
the Abbot's Cliff, The 
circuits. On the side 


Dover 


Dover. cable contains two metallic 


French these two circuits were con 


nected together, thus forming one completed circuit, the ter 


minals of which were brought to telephone instruments 
placed in separate buildings on the Dover cliff. Artificiai 
cables were included in the circuit, one at each end of 


the line. These artificial cables permitted the introduction at 
will of the equivalent of 1 The 
Duddle, \V 


over the 


to 60 miles of test cable. 
Cooper, W. 


conversed 


tests were made by Messrs. W. R. 
Judd and J. E. 


alone, and then included in the circuit successive units of the 


Kingsbury. Each cable 
artificial cable until the limit of commercial conversation was. 
in his judgment, reached. The range of variation was from 
20 to 24 miles of test cable at each end. The average was 21 
miles at each end. A similar trial was then made with the old 


cable. In this case the range was from 12 to 13 miles at each 


/ 


end, the average being 12'% miles at each end. Thus the new 
cable permitted the addition of 42 miles of test cable and the 
old one of 25 miles of test cable. The artificial cables used in 
this test are the equivalent of a dry-core cable, the wires of 
which have a loop resistance of 88 ohms per mile, and an 
average mutual electrostatic capacity of 0.054 microfarad per 
The cable has a 
the first 


mile between wire and wire of each pair. 


length of 20 knots. The coils have 1 knot spacing, 


being ™% mile from shore. 





Rate Complaint in Kentucky. 

One of the periodic “kicks” against 
been registered at Mount Sterling, Ky., by the 
Mount Sterling and the surrounding county. 
the old Kentucky Telegraph and Telephone Company, operat- 
ing in that city and county, increased its rates, both for city 
and for county susbscribers. The citizens accepted the in- 
crease without protest, but the residents of the county de- 
manded an investigation into the books of the telephone com- 


telephone rates has 
residents of 


Some time ago 


pany, to see if the increase were justified. The company 
claimed that the old rate would not pay for repairing and im- 
proving, together with dividends on stock, and the books 
were offered to the Fiscal court for inspection, being turned 
over to an expert accountant by the court with the telephone 
company standing one half the expense. 
complaint against the telephone people, according to the county 
residents, is that the company is operating on a franchise 
which is not valid, although a franchise was offered for sale 
not long since and there were no bidders. 


Additional cause for 














Some August Fact and Fiction 


Your First Thousand—-Carnegie’s Bunk—The Wall Street Theory—Chicago Bankers Stung by Lawyers 
Tax Dodgers, Etc. 


By J. C. Kelsey 


During the hot summer days, when we are worrying 
about expenses and perusing vacation folders, we are prone 
to stop and wonder what it is all about. 





If one feels blue, let him listen to the song of Carnegie. 

You all know of Andrew Carnegie. 

He came to this from Scotland, 
accustomed to a thistle diet. In a short time, by superior 


country barefoot and 
wisdom, he got immensely rich, 

He could not repeat the performance, you can bet your 
dollars on that. Child wonders scarcely ever repeat. 

Undoubtedly your modest little city is proud of its Car 
negie library 

No, he is not interested in the Carnegie Trust Company. 
Whether he got a first mort- 
vage on the house for the use of his name—you would not 
take a fool bet that he did. 


Ile merely loaned his name. 


Yes, he was interested in the Homestead riots. 


Men 
them 


were hanged by thumbs in the hot sun to make 
better men, 


Other men died unattended in the dark recesses of a 
human rat-hole, due to careful shooting of Carnegie depu- 
ties. 

Finally he sold out his steel interests to that sterling 
patriot, J. P. Morgan. 

I think the steel plant haunted him. 

If you realized the utter squalor, hopeless poverty and 
unspeakable about the steel mills, wouldn't 
doubt the “haunt? part of it. 


misery you 


The animal world 
is equally murderous, and the financial world could not exist 
except by involuntary sacrifices of victims, 


The spiritual world demands sacrifice. 





Some one has to die that others may live. 





Foolish people were burned at the stake, burned alive or 
pulled apart in order that a new religious belief might exist. 








Fire, Gatling guns, 
rebates, political favor and other beautiful implements of 
peace had a heavy part. 

A kindly government helped Andy, too. Finally, Mor- 
gan took a hand—he gave Andy a chattel mortgage and 
sold the stock to the public. As usual the public holds the 
crumbs. 


Andy’s fortune is based on sacrifice. 


3eing helplessly rich, this comic Scotch gentleman loves 
to give advice. 

This is his latest chestnut: 

It has really a Rockefeller sound, and it should be incor- 
porated into the first two lines of a hymn. 

“Save your first thousand dollars, if you would be inde- 
pendently rich. 

“When you have this first thousand, you are in a posi- 
tion to begin prudent investing.” 
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Oh, Andy of Thistledom! Why did you not give us all 
the name of the company in which a poor wretch with his 


first thousand could prudently invest? 





And, say, the owner of Skibo Castle and promoter of 
world’s peace, believes in the unequal distribution of wealth. 
Then he says it is nice to provide funds for educators to 
go down into absent-minded old age 
Heaven knows, they get little enough in real life. 
Andrew is as much of a joke as our mother-in-law chest- 
nut. 
We all realize the value of thrift. 
They need the money. 


So do banks and preda 
tory corporations like thrift. 


Talking about banks and predatory corporations. A bank 
is really a predatory corporation, too. 
And the Chicago banks have just had a touch of some 


thing predatory. 

They can now realize how a fellow feels when they make 
him pay 45 cents to cash a check for $225. 

Going back, a man named John R. Walsh got too liberal 
with Chicago people. 

He realized that Chicago people owned the banks and 
not the banks owning Chicago. 

He was a sort of an outlaw, like the Great Western Rail 


road. They charged no demurrage and played fair with 
shippers. 
Walsh owned a National bank, a trust company and 


savings bank. 
Ile owned all the weapons of frenzied finance. 


I still insist Jesse James was a foolish fellow to take the 
chances he did. 


One day the bank inspectors called upon Walsh and simu! 
taneously grabbed all three departments. 

He had no time to pass the money around, and now lh 
eats and sleeps in the Federal prison. 


The other banks heroically (?) came to his rescue. 

The great visible assets were two railroads—the Chicago 
Southern and Indiana Southern. 

So the banks paid off all of Walsh’s depositors and then 
proceeded to see how much Walsh really had. 

They reorganized the railroads and shrunk out a great 
amount of stock and stockholders’ hopes. 

They naturally hired lawyers. 

Attorneys are useful. But they usually overestimate the 
value of their services. 

Preachers doctors take quite a part, and 
the lawyer gets a slice of the alimony. 

One attorney charged $80,000 for his services. 
the money. Naturally the Clearing-House people were sur- 
prised. 

It always surprises Chicago bankers to learn that people 
need money. 

But if the Clearing-House people figured closely they 


would find that Mr. Hutchins charged less, proportionately 


marry people, 


He needed 
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for his services, than the bank does in cashing outside 
checks. 

Chicago manufacturers and merchants get around this 
bank graft by doing business with Joliet banks, thereby 
saving from $5 to $50,000 a year. 


Both the bank and the lawyer, with his $80,000, are play- 
ing a part consistent with the times. 

Some one has to be sacrificed. 

The lawyer charges the bank $80,000. 

The bank charges it, with unproductive additions, to the 
merchants and manufacturers of Chicago. 

These fellows have to charge it to the consumer. 

Simply a game of “Pass it on.” 


Running a Chicago bank is hardly a peaceful occupation. 
There are many bankers in Joliet, that high-stone-walled 
retainer of evil-doers. 





Within the year, one bank president died mysteriously in 
his bathtub. 

Even bank presidents live beyond their means and have 
to borrow money on other people’s bonds. 

But, when caught, they have the privilege of committing 
suicide as a gentleman, which courtesy is not usually ex- 
tended to low-browed clerks who play the races. 


In the far West there exists a code of fair play. 

The desperate ruftian of the plains would not even think 
of shooting an unarmed man, unless he was hard pressed. 

But Wall Street ethics are quite different. 

If I found you unarmed, I could shoot you like a dog and 
yet I would not offend Wall Street codes. 

The Wall Street theory of dealing in securities is, that 
you are playing a desperate game. 

If you are caught unarmed, you should not cry because 
some one takes advantage of it. 

No one in Wall Street would play as fair as Jim Dunn 
did in my home town. 

He telegraphed to John Davis to be sure to meet him at 
the noon train because he wanted to kill him. 

Needless to say, John cleaned his shooting-irons and the 
battle that followed is yet remembered. 

Last week the Pearson crowd was caught short, and shorn. 

Rumor has it that Hawley was pinched, too. His friends 
helped him control 14,000 miles of railroad. Then some one 
caught him short and took 50,000 shares from him. 

Rumor says further, that a great copper campaign of 
extinction is on, and when a certain crowd is cleaned out 
we may see stable conditions again. 





Here is the way some of Edwin Hawley’s friends ex- 
pressed his plight! 

“Tf a man should part with all his wealth or opportunity, 
he is not to consider himself in any way mistreated.” 





“Iie has merely lost in the Wall Street pastime and should 
cheerfully accept the situation.” 


“If Mr. Hawley should buy more than he could con- 
veniently care for, and if anyone discovered his plight, 
there is nothing to it. He merely loses.” 

Such is the delicate game of finance. 
science in it, nor sense of justice. 

There is one corporation which claims to have superior 
virtues. 


There is no con- 
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In the 1909 report of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, they take great pains to deny that any 
fabulous profits were made from Bell stock. 

The report says: 

“The original owners and promoters of the telephone 
were, first of all, business promoters. 

“Their idea was to develop the business on broad lines. 

“What reward they received or expected was the legiti- 
mate reward following a legitimate development of a sub- 
stantial and beneficial business.” 


To the surprise of everyone, the Chicago Tribune prints 
the following: 

“Stocks held by B. E. Sunny, No. 4933 Woodlawn Ave. 
president of the Chicago Telephone Company, who was 
assessed but $9,000 are given as follows: 


“General Electric Company........... 16,500 shares 
“American Tel. & Teleg. Co... 2.0.5. 18,750 shares 
ME MEE a5 ais ata cold aan oe cea oles $3,525,000.” 


It seems that there has been an association organized 
for the purpose of hunting up tax dodgers. 

It seems that foreign stocks are taxable, when the Tax 
Board finds them. 

It seems that the Tax Board has never heard of Mr 
Sunny’s fortune, because he never turned it in. 


There are many men in Chicago who traded their non- 
taxable Western Electric stock for the American Tele- 
phone securities, but they have been modest about men- 
tioning it, 

Mr. Sunny must feel lonesome to be taxed when he 
knows of others who hold nearly as much as he. 


Will he, with Spartan fortitude, refrain from telling? 





But the question arises: How did Mr. Sunny get hold of 
18,750 shares? 

Did he save his first thousand dollars and buy ten early 
shares of Bell? 

Does his holding go to prove that ten or more shares 
really expand to 1,600 times, as the public readily believes? 

Mr. Sunny did make a prudent investment, surely. 

It takes a pretty thrifty man to start, out with nothing 
but brain in a Bell organization and accumulate 18,750 
shares. 

Or, is the last report but a “bum steer’’? 








Think of it!—18,750 shares are worth $2,640,000. 

Yet, Mr. Sunny paid taxes on $9,000. 

Is this the proper man to reassure citizens of Chicago 
that his company will always play fair? 

It would be interesting to know how many shares are 
held by Mr. Vail. 


When officials hold large blocks of stock, the public 
secretly suspects many melons. 
But the annual report says that there were no frenzied 


expansions, 
It certainly looks funny. 
Or, it must be a mistake. 
MORAL:—You never can tell. 


Improvements Demanded by Public Interests. 

At Fergus Falls, Minn., the district court has denied the 
temporary injunction asked by certain of the citizens, re- 
straining the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company 
from repairing or extending its telephone system in the 
city. The court held that the company was authorized by 
its franchise to make the improvements contemplated and 
found that the public interest demanded that such repairs 
and improvements be made without unnecessary delay. 
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Telephone Finances 


Enlarged Returns of Troy Independent Mark Year Just 
Closed. 

The Commercial Union Telephone Co., of Troy, has elected 
the following officers: President, James H. Caldwell; first 
vice-president, William Connors; second vice-president, Irv- 
ing H. Griswold; secretary and general manager, E. L. 
Grauel; treasurer, William C. Colburn; directors, J. J. Harti- 
gan, B. G. Higley, Edgar T. Brackett, Arthur D. Mahoney, 
Edward F. Murray, Charles W. Cool, T. M. Brush, James 
O’Neill, Cornelius V. Collins, Arthur MacArthur, Peter. Mc- 
Carthy, William C. Geer and William D. Mahoney. 

The financial report for the year ending June 30 showed; 
gross earnings, $215,525; total expense, $99,903; net earnings, 
$115,622; interest, $48,492; surplus, $67,130. Compared with 
1909 the figures show an encouraging gain. Corresponding 
figures for that year were: gross earnings, $188,240; total 
expense, $87,563; net earnings, $100,676; interest, $42,889; sur- 
plus, $57,786. 

President Vail Gives Definite Figures on A. T. & T. Co. 
Depreciation Provision. 

A tangible statement on depreciation reserve is an inter- 
esting feature of a letter from president Theodore N. Vail 
to stockholders of the A. T. & T. Co., which has been made 
public. 

The letter, and report for six months,- which accompanies 
it, follows: 

To the Stockholders :— 

Four your information a summary of the combined bus- 
iness of the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and asso- 
ciated companies for the first six months of 1910 is herewith 
submitted : 

The gross revenue increased $8,522,522 or 11.8 per cent 
over the same period of 1909, May and June each contributing 
their share of the six months’ increase. 

The expense of operation increased $1,784,078, or 7.4 per 
cent, and current maintenance increased 6.1 per cent. 

The amount set aside out of revenue to provide for re- 
construction and renewals under the head of depreciation was 
$13,894,974, or $3,605,373 more than last year. Of this sum 
$2,969,743 was used for these purposes, while the balance, 
$10,925,231 remains as a reserve for future replacements. 

Taxes amount to just short of $4,000,000, an increase of 
nearly $900,000 over last year. 

The net earnings show an increase of $1,547,859, while in- 
terest charges remain substantially the same. The net profits 
available for dividends increased $1,576,431, while the divi- 
dends paid increased only $619,838. Of the $18,720,448 net 
profits, $12,618,026 were paid out for dividends, leaving a sur- 
plus for six months of $6,102,422, an amount substantially 
equal to half of the dividends paid, and an increase of almost 
$1,000,000 over last year. 

The unexpended reserve for reconstruction and replacements 
for the six months, together with this surplus earned, is 
$17,027,653, or $4,409,627 in excess of the total dividends 
paid for the six months. These reserves and surplus earnings 
provided over 80 per cent of the $21,132,066 expended on 
construction account for the six months. 

Not including the stations of connecting companies, the in- 
crease in stations of the Bell system, during the six months, 
was 234,935, as compared with an increase of 167,691 sta- 
tions in the first six months of 1909. 

Theo. N. Vail, President. 

The official statement follows: 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. and associated hold- 
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ing and operating companies in the United States, not in- 
cluding connected Independent or sub-license companies. 

Earnings report for six months ending June 30, 1910. (All 
duplications, including interest, dividends and other payments 
to American Telephone & Telegraph Co. by associated holding 
and operating companies, are excluded.) 











° 6 mos. ’09. 6 mos.’10. Increase. 
CF SID os cn citccadctieseces $72,112,092 $80,634,614 $8,522,522 
Expenses— 
I Foie wkd orie'ks-40-se- naomi 24,215,386 25,999,464 1,784,078 
Current maintenance ............ 11,792,176 12,513,823 721,647 
TE 65 spe woo 0:50 08524 wea en 10,289,601 13,894,974 3,605,373 
cA RS, SER SRE eee eee paren 3,086,007 3,949,572 863,565 
TOUT MII 5 o.0.6 5.5.5.55.6.6 65468 $49,383,170 $56,357,833 $6,974,663 
Dee ME arco ae tcc san swawaee 22,7287922 24,276,781 1,547,859 
Deawet TGCS on ccc sivccsscce 5,584,905 5,556,333 *28,572 
Balance net profits............. $17,144,017 $18,720,448 $1,576,431 
Deduct dividends paid........... 11,998,188 12,618,026 619,838 
Surplus CarMingGs .....cccccccde $ 5,145,829 $ 6,102,422 $ 956,593 


*Decrease. 

The unexpended portion of the provision made for depre 
ciation for the first six months of 1910 was $10,925,231, which 
is not counted as profits, but remains as a reserve for future 
replacements. 





Increasing Earnings of Joplin Home. 

Steadily increasing earnings are an old story in the telephone 
industry, and any other showing is abnormal for even a fairl) 
well managed property. Yet the companies in the Gary group 
show a steadiness and reliability in advance which indicates 
the firm control of experienced and careful management. Tlic 
Joplin Home company, for example, shows for the six months 
ending June 30, an advance in income of $467.52, with an in- 
crease of 46 telephones, over a like period ending May 31. 
Expenses increased $142.99. Out of this income available 
after deductions for interest there was added to renewal re- 
serve during the month $853.94. 

Following is a comparison of the six months’ period just 
closed, with the corresponding six months of 1909: 

—Six Months Ending— 








June 30, June 30, 
1909 1910 Increase 
IN IN 85 ait a:b dio ee Ose racers $63,092.20 $72,226.89 $9,134.69 
I 6 5.6 6.4. 5 6:64 00 oe desldie unas 39,567.60 40,606.91 1,039.31 
Te ke ae ae so ca acend $28,524.60 $31,619.98 $8,095.38 
ae” Peer eee 13,105.00 15,030.00 1,925.00 
Balance for dividends or better- 7 
GN Sia i soe o8e6 ec Se No oa oe $10,419.60 $16,589.98 $6,170.38 
Number of telephones in use and 
Owned bP GOMPANY.....0..200.-- 5,777 6,676 899 
aon 5 nies 4 's:6 ps Male ein wT es 0:0) ae aseaawes $ 22,178.79 
I so. rae da, 000406 50-5 wd: 64-0 0800 $594,000.00 
TONS GWREE BH GOMIDORE 10-5 6 os ccicccs ciececveccs 55,000.00 PS ee 
—_----_——- 539,000.00 
Capital ateck @uthorined...... 2.0 ccccccscccses 750,000.00 ee 
CO Se ark 62 4 4 rn ike k co ae Renee's. +0 ecnb sare 374,250.00 
(Signed) Theodore Gary, President 





Washington Company Uses Its Directory to Convert Serv- 
_ice Borrowers. 


The Benton Independent Telephone Company, Prosser, 
Washington, is taking up the campaign against the service 
borrower, a movement becoming popular in many exchanges. 
In the current number of its directory each page carries at its 
foot the slogan, “Don’t use your neighbor’s telephone; have 
one of your own. It won’t cost you any more than it does 
him.” 

No one who “steps in to use the telephone” can look up a 
number without having this prominently before his eyes, and 
it should exert a helpful influence in the right direction. 
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May Moves in Chicago. 


Chicago, the city on wheels, for so on the first of May it 
may fitly be called, has again settled down to comparative 
stability. Probably no other city has such a moving popula 
tion or at least one that moves so uniformly on May first and 
October first, says a writer in The Operating Bulletin, pub- 


lished by the 
Chicago T ele- 
phone Co. 

The common 
question, “Where 
are you living 
now,” is perhaps 
more vitally in- 
teresting to the 
telephone com- 
pany than to any 
one else, for in a 
remarkable way 
the telephone has 
become an im- 
portant factor in 
this as well as 
everything else 
that has to do 
with the life of 
the people. 

Every depart- 
ment of the com- 
pany is involved 
in this general 
move. In the 
traffic depart- 
ment, additional 
clerks are busy 
changing cards, 
making arrange- 
ments at the 
boards for trans- 
ferring calls to 
the new num- 
bers and for re- 
porting “Mov- 
ing’ on subscrib- 
ers who are on 
the way. The 
heavy traffic, too, 
at the boards 
must be provid- 
ed for. 

The contract 
department has 
to issue the large 
number of or- 
ders involving 
much extra work 
and expense. 
Each move 
means 32 copies 
of an order; 15 
to get the tele- 
phone out and 17 
to get it in. 

The collection 
telephones before 
must be made in 
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the work, 


is the employment 
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organization of a large 


extra force of men for use in clerical and installation work. 
Beginning about Mareh 15th and continuing for a period of 
about three weeks, new men are taken on daily. 


These men must receive a quick, but careful training. They 


niust be instructed in that part of the work which takes the 
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department has to collect from all nickel 
they are moved; and changes in the records 
all departments, including the directory, so 


that they will all agree with the new addresses. 

But among all departments none has a greater problem to 
solve than has the installation division, of the inside plant 
department. One of the first things in the preparation for 





Curves Emphasizing Elasticity and Flexibility Required of Depart ments of a Telephone 
Company in “Moving Season.”’ 


greatest amotnt 
of time in the 
installation of 
telephones — the 
running of inside 
wire This is 
done by sending 
them out for a 
time with expe 
rienced installers 
As fast as they 
learn the routine 
of stringing in- 
side wire and 
placing the tele- 
phone _ instru- 
ments in position 
they are organ- 
ized into “gangs,” 
each “gang” in 
charge of an ex- 
perienced instal- 
ler. 

It becomes his 
business to go 
from one to an- 
other in his gang, 
directing and in- 
specting the work 
and when the in- 
side wires are 
run and the in- 
struments _ set, 
completing the 
installations by 
O. King the or- 
ders. To obtain 
the best results, 
it is necessary 
that all members 
of each gang be 
given jobs in one 
neighborhoodand 
it follows that 
the men giving 
out the work in 
the office must 
have a thorough 
knowledge of the 
districts and the 
ability of the 
men, 

As the first of 
May draws near, 
loud and _insis- 
tent demands of 
subscribers _ that 


they be given service on that date, begin to be heard. As a 
rule, the individual subscriber thinks no further than of his 
own particular needs and he is generally not at all backward 


in letting his needs be known. 


A certain force is, therefore, 


kept busy answering the calls of subscribers and giving them 
such information as to when they can expect service. 
As the heaviest moving days are the first and second of 
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May, arrangements must be made to meet the requirements of 
these moving subscribers as far as possible, and wherever it 
can be done, wiring and instruments are placed in advance. 
Ilere is where the “wiring gangs” are used to great advan- 
tage with the result that in many cases nothing is left to be 
done when the subscriber moves in except to “turn on the 
service.” : 

No small part of the work during this period is the moving 
of business telephones in the larger office buildings in the loop 
district. It is quite imperative that the man in business be 
given continuous service and it requires a considerable amount 
of care in the arrangement of the work so that each of the 
hundreds who are moving will be kept in practically uninter- 
rupted service. To do this means that we must know before 
hand almost the hour of the day when each move is to take 
place. During the rush period just passed, we arranged and 
were able to work in conjunction with the building agents of 
most of the downtown buildings, detailing a set of installers 
to each building and doing our work at the same time as the 
subscriber's office was moved. 

In the larger buildings there is a considerable tuumber of 
moves building and it only means the starting 
of one to start a chain of moves and complete all the work in 
the building. In about fifteen buildings such as the Fisher, 
Stock Exchange, Old Colony, Monadnock, etc., we were able 
to start such a moving chain and complete the moving work 
before the 1st of May. 

On Saturday, April 30, and Sunday, May 1, the installation 
department handled and completed a total of 3,053 Contract 
Agent's orders, of which number 1,655 were “ins” and “in” 
These, of course, are the “big” days, 
but the real busy time extends over a much greater period. 
From the 15th of April to the 15th of May, a total of 30,000 
\gent’s orders were handled and completed by the 
Of this number, 13,950 were “ins’’ and 
“in” portion of move orders. 

All orders due May 1 were either completed permanently 
on that date or given temporary service. 


within the 


portion of move orders. 


Contract 


installation division. 


The diagram above shows graphically the increase and de- 
crease of installation work during the rush period and gives 
an idea of what we must anticipate, as well as the prompt 
completion of the orders after May 1 when the subscribers 
are ready and our new men have been broken in. It is inter- 
esting to note on the curve showing “stations to be installed, 
subscriber not ready” that the subscribers get moved at the 
Ist of May and consequently the number of stations ready 
for installation suddenly increases and makes our work the 
more difficult to avoid subscribers’ complaints. 





Good Arguments Against the Borrowing Habit. 

Mr. G. H. Dixson, secretary and manager of the Liberal 
Mutual Telephone Company, Liberal, Missouri, is embarked 
in an educational campaign against the folly and injustice 
of “borrowing” telephone service. He is using his direc- 
tory to convince subscribers that it is to their disadvantage 
to allow this practice, and unfair to the company, and is 
producing some matter bearing on this point which is 
worthy of reproducing in the directories of other companies. 
There is no question but what it will pay to devote atten- 
tion to the elimination of this nuisance and expense. The 
only point for discussion is that of method. 

An examination of the following abstracts from the 
directory of the Liberal Mutual Telephone Company will 
show that Mr. Dixson has given careful study to the sub- 
ject, and produced some arguments which should bring 
results. 

“Imp ortant—A 


Mutual Understanding—We place an in- 


strument in your house or office for the purpose of furnish- 
ing only you and your household—which includes your 
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employees and guests stopping with you—telephone service. 

“The rate for this service is one dollar per month for 
residence, and two dollars for business telephones. 

“When non-subscribers ask to use your telephone, it is 
your duty to see that Central is informed of the fact, that 
the operator may make arrangements with the party call- 
ing to pay the tolls to you, or go to Central or either of 
the hotels where public pay-stations are installed for their 
convenience. 

“If you permit them to talk out of town without O. K.’ing 
the call, or talk for them, you will be held responsible 
for the tolls, which will be charged to your account. 

“Telephone service is our stock in trade, and you have 
no more right to give it away than we would have to give 
some of your property to another.” 

“Tt is a fact that is becoming more generally known by 
people who read that as the number of telephones increases, 
so does the cost of operating each instrument. Many per- 
sons may find it hard to credit such a statement, as it is 
not the usual principle that the increasing volume of 
business will also increase the average cost. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that it is the accumulation of 
calls of a large exchange over a small one that is directly 
responsible for the increase in cost. 

“It is much like the old problem of shoeing a horse at 
one cent for the first nail, two cents for the second, doub- 
ling the price of each nail. The shoeing of a horse year 
after year would bankrupt a millionaire. 

“That is why the non-paying telephone user is becom- 
ing a menace to telephone companies all over the land, 
causing some companies to discard the flat rate system 
for that of ‘measured service.’” 

“Would you like to pay for a telephone and not be able 
to use it, while your neighbor uses it and pays nothing? 

“That is what you do when you let a non-subscriber use 
your telephone. He is enjoying the advantages of the 
whole telephone system without paying, but when you want 
the non-subscriber you have to go after him. You pay 
for the service but can’t use it. 

“More than that, he keeps the lines busy so that others 
who are paying for the service can’t get it when they 
want it. 

“Do you think it just? 

“Every call put in costs the telephone company money. 

“The telephone company needs the money to improve 
the service. It must all come from those who use it. Do 
you want to pay it all, or would you like to have the other 
fellow pay his share?” 


“The man who wanted to talk to you on important busi- 
ness was likely in a hurry and couldn’t wait for the ‘dead 
head,’ who kept the line busy, to ‘ring off.’ 

“Your line won’t be busy so often if the idle gossiper 
Sava?” 

Civil Service Examination for Assistant in Wireless 

Telephony. 

On August 24, the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion will hold examinations throughout the country for 
those who are versed in the science of wireless telephony. 
All vacancies in the government service requiring such 
qualifications will be filled from the list of competents thus 
secured. A position of “assistant in wireless telephony for 
the signal service at large,” paying $1,080 per annum, is now 
open, and an appointment will be made for those who pass 
the August examination. The examination will consist 
largely of theoretical and practical questions in electrica! 
engineering, with especial attention to wireless telephony. 


had to pay for his service. 











In a recent decision providing for reductions in rates of 
gas and electric light by the Madison Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin has presented 
an interesting discussion of certain broad principles entering 
into rate determinations. Among them are the following: 

The company contended that an important element of 
value which must be included in the valuation for the pur- 
pose of fixing reasonable rates is of an intangible character, 
variously designated as “Going Value,” “Going Cost,” “De- 
velopment Value,” “Development Cost,” “Cost to Get the 
Business,” “Enhanced Value over Physical Value Arising 
out of Connected Business,” and numerous other names. 

After careful consideration of the financial condition of 
the plants in question, the commission concludes that they 
have no going value over and above the cost of reproducing 
these plants new. The commission states, however, that 
“while public utilities which under both the common and 
statute law and under normal conditions are only entitled 
to reasonable returns on the investment, justice as well as 
equity appear to demand that the amounts, if any, by which 
they have failed to earn such returns should be considered 
in fixing values and rates for such plants. In fact, such 
consideration would in most cases seem to be absolutely 
necessary in order to secure the capital required, for it 
must be obvious to all that unless the prospects of obtain- 
ing at least a reasonable amount for interest and profits are 
at least fairly good, private capital will not enter such en- 
terprises. By this is not meant, however, that deficits from 
operation can be equitably taken into account in the ap- 
praisals or rates regardless of the conditions under which 
they are incurred. When such deficits are due to abnormal 
conditions or due to bad management, defective judgment, 
extravagance, lack of ordinary care and foresight, unduly 
high capital charges and other questions of this nature, it 
is manifestly clear that they should be accorded little or no 
consideration in either the valuation or the rates.” 

Cannot Capitalize Monopoly. 

“When it comes to capitalization of the exclusive right to 
perform the services that are rendered by public utilities, 
the situation appears to be different. Such exclusive privi- 
leges are monopolistic in their nature, due to natural con- 
ditions, and belong to the community. They have been cre- 
ated by the growth of population, and by economic and 
social development generally, rather than by any individual 
effort. Belonging to the public, the right of controlling and 
disposing of such privileges also rests with the community. 
Under these conditions there appear to be no grounds upon 
which the value of exclusive privileges of this kind should 
become private property. This is especially true where, as 
in this state, the trend of legislation is such as to reserve 
such values to the public.” 

Proper Rate of Return. 

The decision gives careful consideration to the much- 
mooted question as to what is a proper rate of return in 
the corporations supplying public service. It lays down 
the general rule that this is determined by the ordinary 
rates of capital similarly invested in other enterprises, 
under similar conditions, and sufficiently large to encourage 
investors to enter such enterprises. The company claimed 


consideration for such elements of risk as competition with 
rival companies and other forms of illuminants, the danger 
of necessary change in methods of operation, the fixed 
character of investment, the length of time necessary to 


Rate Principles Laid Down By Wisconsin 
Commission 
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turn over the capital, the necessity of continuous operation 
even in event of strike or high prices, and the tendency to- 
ward legislation against utility corporations. The commis- 
sion gives careful consideration of these elements of risk. 
It states: “The greatest risks usually prevail in com- 
petitive undertakings. In these there is a constant struggle 
between the competitors to reduce-the cost of production 
and to bring about other changes that will give them some 
advantage in the market. Such producers have no way of 
controlling the supply of their products: and since the 
prices of these are, therefore, beyond their control, they 
are apt to suffer from any improvement in method of pro- 
duction on the part of any of their competitors, and this 
tends either to reduce the cost of these products or to en- 
hance the demand for them in the market. In industries 
where there are certain monopolistic conditions, such as 
public utilities, competitive risks are of much smaller im- 
portance. In such industries the supply is under control; 
there is no direct competition in the sale of the products 
or services. There are, of course, exceptions to this, but 
they are not frequent or often serious or permanent. 

“But there are in public utilities as in other industries 
other than competitive risks. In the construction and 
operations of such plants many accidents may be met with 
and many mistakes occur. While some of these might have 
been foreseen and prevented, others may be beyond human 
intelligence and grasp. Such plants may be injured by 
the diversion of the growth of the city in a different direc- 
tion than that expected when the plants were built, by the 
failure of the city to grow as rapidly as expected or as 
rapidly as the plant has made preparations for; by the 
failure of the city to grow at all as well as by decreases 
in its population and industries; by actions of the local and 
other authorities by which unprofitable extensions may be 
required, the return reduced or other burdens imposed, as 
public utilities usually have to furnish adequate service 
whether paying for it or not. In the case of such losses 
the owners or employers are the first to suffer, as their 
share of the proceeds is not fixed but consists of what is 
left after other claims have been made. Wages, salaries, 
supplies, taxes, interest on bonds and notes, etc., must be 
paid by the employers or the business will stop or go into 
receivership. If the earnings are only large enough to 
cover these outlays the employer will have to go without 
his pay. 

“There is no escape from this. In view of these and 
other facts it is clear that public utilities are not exempted 
from risks, and therefore, there is a speculative feature 
about them for which their owners are entitled to have 
something in the way of speculative gains.” The commis- 
sion concludes “that under the circumstances of this case 
it is not unreasonable to limit returns for both interest and 
profits to not less than from 7 to 7% per cent on a fair 
valuation on the gas plant, and to not less than 8 per cent 
on a fair valuation of the electric light plant.” 

Depreciation Allowartce. 


Recognition is given to the fact that some allowance 
should be made for depreciation and the economic necessity 
of such a charge is pointed out. The commission states: 
“It is admitted that, generally speaking, an operating utility 
plant is limited in life; even where current repairs are prop- 
erly met and the utility properly maintained, there exists 
a loss of value directly dependent on the length of oper- 


‘ation; such losses are always present whether a plant be in 
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its initial or last steps of operation, and that such losses are 
properly borne by the consumers and properly made a 
charge against the revenues of the company; such an allow- 
ance is in keeping with the provisions of the utilities law 
providing that depreciation is to be considered in determin- 
ing reasonable rates. 

It seems certain, however, that under the law it is not the 
purpose of the “depreciation reserve” to insure public util- 
ities against all business losses in capital. Undoubtedly 
such losses as wear and tear, abrasion, corrosion, deterior- 
ation due to time and the elements and other items of this 
character are a cost of producing the service rendered, and 
must, therefore, be borne by the consumers. This would 
also seem to be true of obsolescence due to progress in the 
art, especially when the cost resulting therefrom is not off- 
set by increased efficiency afforded either by increases in 
the earnings or reductions in the operating expenses. In- 
adequacy due to the growth of the business, particularly 
when it results in losses to the utility, would also seem to 
céme in this class. Losses, on the other hand, which are 
due to unnecessary errors in the construction and equip- 
ment of the plant, to lack of ordinary economy, foresight 
and efficiency in management, would not seem to be proper 
charges to operating expenses. Many other losses such as 
those due to unforeseen competitive conditions, strikes and 
unexpected contingencies and accidents of various kinds, 
are too problematic in character to be dealt with through 
the depreciation fund alone. 

Criticism is made of the company’s existing schedule of 
rates on the ground that it results in inequalities of charge 
as between similarly situated consumers, and in instances 
make it possible to purchase more current for less money. 
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Commercial Club Withdraws Service Complaint. 
The Duncan Commercial Club, of Duncan, Okla., has 
withdrawn the complaint filed by it with the Corporation 
Commission against the Chickasaw Telephone Company, of 
that city. The club states that the service has been im- 
proved and the matters complained about remedied. 


> 


Rochester Installs New Telephones for Police. 
The accompanying photographs show new police tele- 
phone stations in the streets of Rochester, N. Y., the 























Quick Communication is Possible Between Police Headquarters 
and Prominent Street Corners of Rochester, the 
Flower City. 


Flower City. These stations have been installed by the 
Rochester Telephone Company, using a Stromberg-Carlson 
No. 950 central energy, iron-clad telephone mounted on ‘an 
iron pedestal. These instruments are to be erected at 
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prominent corners throughout the city and are at present 
in direct connection with the main office. 

The use of this system on the plan adopted by the Ro- 
chester Police Department, was the result of careful study, 

















Telephones Recently Adapted to Purposes of Police Department as 
Installed in one of Rochester’s High Grade Residential 
Sections. 


and is expected to add materially to the efficiency of the 


‘force and to simplify the handling of police matters. 
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A Plea for System in Handling Long Distance Traffic. 


Among the interesting papers read at the recent North 
Dakota Independent Telephone Association convention 
was that by Mr. B. A. Parsons on handling long-distance 
traffic, emphasizing the need of standard long-distance oper- 
ating methods and uniform rates. 

Mr. Parsons urged that uniformity of rates would give 
to the connecting companies as a whole the efficiency 
which is needed, and that the temporary advantage of 
“other line” charges and flat rates prevailing among own- 
ers of the short connecting lines would soon be surpassed 
by their share in the improvement which would take place 
in the business as a whole. 

He showed the value of a more systematic method of 
handling long-distance connections, which should supply 
the additional element of uniformity. Mr. Parsons quoted 
at length from the valuable paper presented by Mr. W. S. 
Vivian of Grand Rapids, Mich., at the South Bend con- 
vention of the Michigan and Indiana conventions. Mr. 
Parsons commended this paper strongly and urged that 
the North Dakota association follow some of the sugges- 
tions contained therein, and the general practice of the 
Michigan companies to the extent of forming a traffic 
organization having powers similar to that of the Michigan 
organization, or a toll traffic committee to take general 
steps for the improvement of conditions. 

BOOK REVIEW. 

Hawkins’ ELeEctricaL Dictionary. By N. Hawkins, M. 
E. 537 pages. Theo. Audel & Co., 63 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, publishers. Price, $3.50. 

This book has for its object to convey briefly an idea of 
the meaning of the principal terms encountered by elec- 
tricai workers in reading technical literature, trade catalogs 
and other mattcr relating to their art. [Tor electric light 
and power work the scope of the book seems to be fairly 
complete, and definitions concise and accurate. An elec- 
trician or engineer specializing in telephony, however, will 
find that his branch has been practically neglected in the 
book. There are enough telephone definitions to whet the 
appetite, but the particular thing one seeks seems to be 
always the one which is found to be missing. 
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New Toll Board Equipment at Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

The installation of an eight position, lamp signal toll board 
for the Dakota Central Telephone Company at Aberdeen, South 
Dakota, has just been completed. This installation is of spe- 
cial interest, in that a two-wire toll board is made to oper 
até in connection with a three-wire automatic telephone ex- 
change by means of special selector repeaters 

For incoming calls from the local exchange, twenty record- 
ing toll trunks are provided. For outgoing calls twenty trunks 
from the toll board to the local exchange terminate in as 
many special selectcr repeaters, which operate from the stan- 
The 


select the 


dard two wire calling device mounted at each position. 


function of these selector repeaters is, first to 
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All lines and trunk circuits are multipled through each 
section, the multiple jacks being equipped with visual busy 
All multiple jacks in the second section are provided 
All line lamps are provided with transfer 


signals. 
with lamp signals. 
keys, by means of which the signals may be transfered from 
the answering jack to its multiple in the second section. This 
enables one operator to handle night traffic from one position. 
A universal cord circuit is used which provides for double 
lamp supervision on all connections. Two test plugs, mounted 
on the board, are wired to the test panel to enable the wire 
local switchboard circuits. 


make tests on 


A one position chief operator’s desk is also installed. 


chief to 
This 
lesk is equipped with listening and instruction circuits and 

















The Eight Position Two-Wire Lamp Signal Toll 


Board at Aberdeen, 


Ss. D., Which is Operated in Connection Witn a Three-Wire 


Automatic Exchange. 


thousands’ digit, and second, to repeat the impulses for the 


Addi- 


means 


remaining three digits on to the three-wire switches. 


tional outgoing trunking facilities are furnished by 


_of special connectors, two of which are mounted on each 


hundred group of the local switchboard. The operator wish- 
ing to call a local subscriber plugs into the proper hundred 
group trunk and selects the last two digits of the subscriber's 
number by means of the regular calling device. 

These connector trunks are also carried to the wire chief's 


desk. By means of these trunks the wire chief can select any 


line in the local exchange and make complete “in’’ 
tests. 
in at the main frame with a test shoe when making line tests. 

The toll-line lamps are operated by ring-up locking relays, 
mounted on the relay rack. The rural lines terminate in self- 
restoring drops. Both rural and toll lines are carried through 
the toll test panel, arranged with connections which provide 
for the setting up of simplex and phantom circuits on all lines. 
The test panel is also provided with voltmeter and bridge 
test equipment. The toll board is equipped with twenty 
common battery pay station lines. 


and “out” 
This relieves the wire chief of the necessity of plugging 





special monitoring circuits which enable the chief operator to 
monitor any toll line desired. 
The switchboard was furnished and installed by the Auto- 


matic Electric Co. 





Texas Telephone Man to Use Electricity in Extensive 
Farming Operations. 

D. A. Walker is preparing to put electricity to remarkable 
use in his farming operations in the valley cf the Nueces 
river, a few miles south of Cotulla, Texas. He owns nine 
hundred acres of land, which will be converted into a model 
farm. He has had plans drawn for a dam which he will 
erect across the river to afford a water supply for operating 
a hydro-electric plant which he will install and for irrigat- 
ing the land. 

Mr. Walker is an expert electrician and president and 
general manager of the San Antonio Independent Telephone 
Company. He has conducted experiments in the use of elec- 
tricity in growing different kinds of vegetation and 1s con- 
vinced that wonderful success can be obtained by employ- 
ing this agency on a large scale. 











Queries from the Field 


The secondary coi] receives energy from the 
primary, and passes it on to other apparatus. 
The transformer is a form of induction coil used in electric’ 


Wiring of Sub-Station Sets, and Action of Induction Coil. 
Is not the CB telephone circuit illustrated in the attached sketch 
incorrectly drawn? 
It appears like this: 
Should it not be like this: 
Please explain the action 
condenser in subscriber set. 
Is the primary of an induction coil always the one through 
which battery flows? Or is the primary always the one next to 
the core and always of larger wire? 


The circuits to which you refer were published in TELEPHONY, 
Vol. 19, No. 12, March 19, 1910. They were copied from the 
sketch sent us by the querist. We did not pass judgment 
upon what they were intended to be, but answered the ques- 
tion regarding the circuits as submitted. 

Your sketch C, Fig. 2, shows the standard Bell common bat- 
tery sub-station wiring (without bell), while E, Fig. 2, is the 
same simplified, with the hook switch omitted. The sketch D, 
Fig. 2, is the anti-side-tone arrangement which reduces sound 
made in the receiver while the user is talking. 

The action of the Bell No. 20 induction coil as used in their 
common battery telephone has been the source of conflicting 
theories, and as far as known no thorough mathematica! treat- 
ment of: it has ever been made. The explanation which is here 
given is believed to be correct in general, but must be taken 
as tentative, because the mathematics of this circuit is incom 


(See Fig. 1, A and B.) 
(See Fig 2, C, D and E.)? 


of Bell No. 20 induction coil with 


plete: 
Transmitting—Assume in Fig. 3 that the battery current 
supplied flows in the main circuit as arrowed, and that the 











o— 

















Fig. 1. 


direction arrowed in the local or receiver circuit is to be con- 
sidered positive. Across the transmitter is a steady voltage 
due to the current through, and resistance of, this instrument. 
When the transmitter resistance varies, due to the user talk- 
ing, the battery current in the main line varies also. This 
alone would transmit speech. 

The variations in the transmitter resistance cause variations 
in the voltage across its terminals, so that a local alternating 
current is caused to flow around through the receiver, induc- 
tion coil and condenser. This acts in the 34 winding of the 
induction coil like the current in a repeating coil or trans- 
former, generating an alternating voltage in the ™% winding, 
which aids the fluctuating current in the main line. 

Receiving —The strength of battery current, flowing as 
arrowed, is caused to fluctuate by reason of the talking current 
received from the distant station. Owing to the resistance of 
the transmitter, part of this current is shunted through the 
receiver by simple parallel circuit action. Also, as the varia- 
tions in current strength occur in the % winding of the induc- 
tion coil they induce an alternating voltage in the 34 winding, 
which aids the current in the réceiver due to the shunt action. 

General.—Both in transmitting and receiving there is a direct 
action and an induced action as above described. The exact 
phase relationships of all the currents and voltages have not 
been worked out with sufficient exactness for publication. 

3. The terms “primary” and “secondary” as applied to mutu- 
ally inductive coils of all kinds are somewhat likely to be mis- 
understood, unless one keeps in mind the origin of the terms. 
Fundamentally considered, they refer to the direction in which 
energy is transmitted. The primary coil is considered as the 
one in which work is done by current supplied from some 
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exterior source. 


light and power work. Alternating current at relatively high 
voltage is supplied by a dynamo to the primary winding, which 
energizes the secondary winding so that the latter delivers 
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Fig. 2. 


current at low voltage to the receiving circuit. In this case 
the primary winding is of higher resistance, has more turns 
and finer wire than the secondary. It has been customary to 
1efer to the low voltage coil of a step-up transformer as “sec- 
ondary,” though it is primary in its action. This use is merely 
conventional. 

The jump spark coil used in connection with gasoline engines 
is an induction coil. Its primary winding is of relatively 
coarse wire, low resistance, and few turns. It is supplied with 
a rapidly interrupted direct current from a low voltage bat- 
tery, and by its magnetic action generates a high voltage cur- 
rent in the secondary winding. The latter is of fine wire, 
many turns and high resistance. 

The local battery telephone induction coil has almost uni- 
formly been constructed with a primary winding of relatively 
coarse wire next the core. Over this lies the secondary made 
of finer wire. The energy is generated by the variations in 
the direct current flowing through the primary. The secondary 
gets its excitation from the primary, and passes the energy 
on to the line. 

Hence it is not the battery flow, the size of wire or the 
proximity to the core which gives the names primary and 
secondary. It is the question of which excites the other. In 
the induction coil of the Bell common battery telephone above 
mentioned each winding acts as primary and each as secondary. 
While receiving speech from another telephone the winding 
marked “1-2” acts as primary, supplying energy to the 3-4 
winding. While transmitting speech to another telephone the 
3-4 winding acts as a primary. 

In this case it is better not to call either winding “primary” 
or “secondary,” but refer to them by their terminal numbers. 

There are some one-to-one repeating coils which are toroid- 
ally wound, having equal turns of the same size wire and both 


next the core. One of them is marked “primary” and the other 
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Fig. 3. 


“secondary,” though in use conversation is carried on both 
ways through the coil. This use of the terms is purely con- 
ventional, has no real meaning, and would better be replaced 
by the designation of windings by numbered terminals. 
Some repeating coils are wound so as to have a slight “step- 
up” effect and are used to connect a common battery subscriber 
to a toll line. The low winding is connected to the subscriber 
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and is marked “primary.” This use is somewhat conventional, 
for energy is transmitted from secondary to primary or from 
primary to secondary, according to the direction of conversa- 
tion. The use of the terms doubtless comes from the analogy 
to the local battery induction coil. 





Good Plan to Co-operate With Power Company in Laying 
Out Its Circuits. 

A light and power company at M—— proposes to run a power 
circuit to D—— for light and power purposes, paralleling our 
lines for 30 miles. From the electrical standpoint, is there any- 
thing that we can do or that they can do to prevent putting us 
out of business? If it should go on the other side of the road 
would it interfere with our toll lines? If it should ‘metallic’ 
would it help matters? If we should ‘metallic’ farm lines as 
far as they parallel the power cireuit and then put in repeating 
coils, would it obviate any difficulty? 

The lines of the electric light and power company will cer- 
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tainly be metallic and it will do, very likely, a little trans- 
posing. However, to save yourself from noise it will be well 
to request the company to transpose much more often than it 
would otherwise do. This will assist you in keeping your 
lines quiet. The power company certainly should be required 
to keep on the other side of the road, and even then you 
would be likely to have trouble unless your ground return 
farm lines are made metallic as far as they are paralleled by 
the power circuit. 

We are quite certain that this plan, using repeating coils 
as you have outlined, will prove successful and give you quiet, 
usable circuits. Your toll lines if accurately transposed and 
highly insulated should not give you any trouble, but you 
will find that under the new conditions the slightest leak will 
bother you considerably. 


Before Courts and Commissions 
By A. H. McMillan 


The Right of Two Stallions to Retain Telephone 
Number. 


Will you please give us your opinion ag to the right of a tele- 
phone company to change subscribers’ numbers when it deems it 
necessary ? 

We have here a peculiar case, about as follows: 

Several years ago, A, owning a livery, feed and sale stable, was 
assigned a telephone number, which was continued for several 
years. A died and left the property to his two sons, B and C. 
B continued to run the business for a time, but had other inter- 
ests, and for a rental consideration to the estate and caring for 
some of his private horses, B rented the place to his brother, C 
who now owns everything except two or more private horses. 
C continues the business of “bus and baggage’ that he had 
previously conducted, in connection with the livery business 
C paid all telephone bills, advertised the telephone number as 

‘Bus and Baggage,’’ had the number placed on his signs and 
vehicles, and also took in a partner. All advertising was done in 
the name of C and partner. New telephone directories were is- 
sued and the name changed to ‘‘C and partner.’ 

A new collector employed by the company met B and presented 
the bill for rent. He said ‘‘go to the other fellows, I have nothing 
to do with it,” which he did and collected the bill. C has now 
been paying the rent and calls for over a year. Band C quarreled 
over the estate and personal matters. C moved his business to 
other quarters and requested the removal of his telephone to the 
new location. B called up the manager and stated “‘C is moving 
out and will likely want the telephone moved, too, but I (B) 
want the telephone to stay there, and he will pay for it.” Ina 
day or so B called at the office and gave his check for one month 
in advance, “‘for rent of telephone No. ....,’’ and also took up the 
original receipt for this number. C called and stated he had now 
moved and wanted the telephone to be moved. The manager in- 
vestigated, and found that, according to records, C is entitled to 
the original number, which B denies, stating the barn has always 
had that number, and it must still be left there. 

Investigation discloses there is nothing in the barn except two 
stallions. The telephone is known to the public as a bus and 
baggage telephone only, and not as a breeding barn, the only 
property now there belonging to B. We gave C the original 
number and assigned a new number for B and continued to give 
B service, which he accepted by using it. When the next month’s 
rental was due he refused to pay unless we gave him the old 
number, which we refused to do. We continued service for an- 
other month, then notified him in writing that unless the bills 
were paid in full by the 10th of the month we would discontinue 
the service. On the 10th we refused to give connection from the 
telephone or charge tolls to it, but continued to give others con- 
nection, or “one way service” until the 15th, when it was cut out 
entirely. Now he threatens to bring suit for damages, because we 
do not give him service. In the directory, among other notices, 
is one stating that the company reserves the right to change 
telephone hhumbers at its own discretion, etc. 

Has B a legal claim for damages? Which is entitled to the 
original telephone number, B or C? Have we a right to change 
numbers at our discretion? If there are any court decisions bear- 
ing on these questions, please give citations. 

We will explain.further that we believe B is only trying to 
injure his brother, as he well knows it makes no difference to his 
business what his number is, but knows it will cause no end of 
loss and inconvenience to his brother and the telephone company. 


We do not believe that B has any legal claim for dam- 
ages against you. Apparently C is entitled to the original 
telephone gumber. Under the clause in your contract, 


which you enclose, you have a right to change numbers at 
your discretion. We do not believe that the subscriber ac- 
quires a property right in the number of his telephone. 
There have been court decisions on this subject, but none 
of them ever went to a court of last resort, hence they 
would be without value as precedents. We have no cita- 
tions to them for that reason. 





Telephone Users Disqualified as Judges. 

Despite the fact that attorneys for the city of Dallas, 
Texas, and the Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone 
Company appeared before the court of civil appeals and 
endeavored to show the members of the court that they 
were not disqualified from passing on the case because 
they were telephone users, the judges thought otherwise 
and sent a letter to Governor Campbell asking him to 
appoint special judges to pass on the case. The cause 
was pending in the court of civil appeals for the fifth 
supreme judicial district of Texas and was styled “South- 
western Telegraph and Telephone Company vs. the City 
of Dallas.” 





A 25-Cent Test Case. 


In an effort to make a test case of the Marshall Tele- 
phone Company’s action in raising its rates, B. F. Cum- 
mings, an attorney of Marshalltown, Ia., has brought suit 
in justice court for 25 cents, claimed the overcharge made 
on his last month’s bill. The Bell people control the Mar- 
shall Telephone Company, although the business is con- 
ducted under the name of the former Independent con- 
cern The company raised its rates without any notice 
further than the publication of rates in its new directory. 
The city council claims that the company is violating its 
franchise, which sets forth the rates chargeable. 





Permit to Move Old House Denied. 

At Bellingham, Wash., the board of public works denied 
the application of H. Ruymond for permission to move an 
old shack of a building, worth about $150, and ordered it 
demolished as a menace to public safety. The application 
for removal was opposed by representatives of the Home 
and Bell telephone companies who were present and stated 
that inasmuch as the building would measure 34 feet 
in height when on the rollers in the course of moving it 
would be necessary for them to raise the telephone wires 
on Holly street two feet or more. The expense to the tele- 
phone companies, it was shown, would amount to fully $400. 

















Service and What It Means’ 


By C. H. Coar 


It may be safely said that the telephone business has met 
with more or less opposition because of the fact that the 
public generally considers the business that of renting tele- 
phones, hence the ordinary patron is apt to consider the plant 
composed of “Telephones and saucy telephone girls,” as some 
one has put it. For this reason there is a woeful lack of 
general knowledge as to the investment required to furnish 
telephone service. 

It is perhaps needless to say that the basic business of a 
telephone company is not to rent telephones, but to sell people 
service which the apparatus and system make possible. It has 
been found essential through demand in this business, as in 
others, to divide the service into different grades, each par- 
ticular grade calling for a certain charge according to its fixed 
advantages or disadvantages. 

Regardless of other points of these grades, it is essential 
that they be alike in one particular, namely, that of furnishing 
the means whereby two parties at separated points may con- 
verse intelligently with each other. This feature is the basis 
oi the telephone business, and the difference between this and 
renting telephones should be apparent, and its importance must 
be observed if success is to be obtained. 

It requires no great stretch of the imagination to understand 
that the maintenance of a telephone in a subscriber’s residence 
would call for no great amount of capital but, on the other 
hand, to provide and maintain the necessary system to make 
that telephone useful necessitates that certain standards be ob- 
served in the expenditures of maintenance funds. Good serv- 
ice would essentially require good equipment properly main- 
tained, good operators, courteous help, etc., in addition to a 
determined desire on the part of those in active charge not 
to overlook many of the little things that enter into the busi- 
ness of providing the public with telephone service. 

Apparently following in line with the old order of things, 
it is easier to let telephone service deteriorate than to main- 
tain it at a proper standard, for indifference readily accom- 
plishes the former, while the latter requires energy and con- 
tinual effort. 

In order that we may have an outline of some of the factors 
entering into the causes of poor telephone service, the follow- 
ing are given: 

1. Low rates and free service. 

2. Plants poorly designed, of poor material, poor work- 
manship, or a combination of any or all of these. 

3. Incompetent help; lack of system and discipline. 

4. The failure to establish funds to cover depreciation, re- 
newals or other fixed charges. 

5. The payment of dividends in preference to the main- 
tenance of the plant. 

These subdivisions are not necessarily arranged or classified 
according to their importance. One of the most difficult prob- 
lems facing all telephone companies concerns adequate rates 
and how to determine them. Except in the most mod- 
ern systems, rates are certain meaningless figures handed 
down from time to time by previous operators of systems. The 
public is no longer satisfied with the kind of service these 
rates severally covered, and the clamor for more and cheaper 
service has in most cases prevented readjustment. The opera- 
tion of a plant at rates causing a loss has the additional dis- 
advantage of being a ready solicitor of more of the same kind 
of business, thus increasing the loss. 

Very few companies work out the economics of the tele- 
phone service; the public does not comprehend them; but it is 





*A paper presented at the convention of the North Dakota In- 
dependent Telephone Association. 









becoming more and more evident that the hit. or miss policy 
of arriving at rates must be discontinued. To properly arrive 
at the cost of service in existing plants, one has to consider 
the capital and maintenance charges of the plant, operating 
costs, etc., divided by the number of telephones or connections, 
or both, as the case may be. Each particular plant and locality 
should call for special treatment, and it is a decided mistake 
to base rates on what some other system may be charging and 
assume that they are correct for one’s own needs. 

Rates should be based on what is considered a fair basis, and 
should allow a reasonable return on the investment, and in 
addition to this permit the proper operation and maintenance 
of the plants, as well as setting aside a sufficient reserve fund 
to cover replacements due to depreciation, inefficiency, obso- 
lescence, or replacements due to extraordinary causes such 
as sleet, fires, etc. If the revenue of a plant does not permit 
this, it needs attention. 

As before mentioned, telephone service properly should be 
rated in units, such, for instance, as the “minute mile’ now 
generally used in long distance work, or the charge per call 
in certain zones of local systems. Any other method deals 
more or less in guess work and consequent inaccuracies 
The writer believes that along this line of thought the date 
of metered telephone service is not far distant. Another mat- 
ter to be considered in determining the proper rate to be 
charged is the free service evil. This is a matter of grave 
concern and one which is sapping the life blood out of many 
companies. 

Telephone subscribers have for years been paying, and tele- 
phone companies have been losing through free service given 
to non-subscribers. By free service, I do not refer to the 
franking privilege granted under some conditions by companies, 
but to the use of systems by non-subscribers without com- 
pensation. 

Free service usually starts in a small way, but 
a burden as the unfortunate company’s system 
service is a parasite of the telephone business. It means in- 
creased cost of operation and decreased efficiency. Telephone 
companies are continually increasing the service offered to their 
subscribers, while the rates remain stationary. The grocer 
cannot afford to give you free sugar, neither can you afford 
to give free service. Adopt the policy of paying for what you 
get and getting paid for what you supply. This should espe- 
cially be borne in mind by mutual companies which often en- 
ter into interchange of service agreements. 

Summing up the rate and free service subdivision, it may 
be safely said that low rates and free service are the most 
responsible factors tending toward poor service. Without 
ample funds for caring for a plant there is little hope for its 
being maintained in good condition. 

It is fortunately true that a great many plants are com- 
posed of good material and apparatus, but that the manner in 
which they have been designed and assembled make the ren- 
dering of first-class service a very difficult if not impossible 
task. In a growing country, lack of forethought as to pos- 
sible needs makes it necessary oftentimes to get along with 
inadequate or overcrowded facilities, to the detriment of the 
service. Excepting the smaller exchanges, a thorough study 
of the ground to be covered by any new work will amply pay 
for itself. In a business growing as rapidly as ours, it is 
essential that provisions be made for growth. It is not recom- 
mended that this be done indiscriminately, but when the con- 
ditions are at all favorable for growth. The benefit of any 
doubt should be given to the side calling for the increased 
facilities. One can not expect a patched up 100 line board 
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to furnish satisfactory service in an exchange requiring 200 
drops. 

Men who have been in the business any length of time 
realize that it is poor economy to place good material in the 
hands of poor workmen. The smaller exchanges who cannot 
afford to employ first-class help can often receive for a few 
days, or more if necessary, first-class help from the larger 
companies in their neighborhood. This often enables the 
smaller companies to enjoy the benefits of first-class work 
without going to the expense of maintaining on their payrolls 
regularly this class of help. 

An unfortunate condition of affairs has been allowed to 
creep in between some larger companies and some smaller com- 
panies—distrust for one another. The smaller company should 
bear in mind that its success. is essential to the larger company, 
and the larger company should in turn realize that it is the 
smaller companies which make possible its own size, so there 
should be a spirit of co-operation between them. 

It should require no great amount of discussion to convince 
anyone acquainted with this business that good service and in- 
competent help seldom, if ever, travel together. The nature 
of the business requires that a large percentage of its employes 
be placed their own initiative, and when the revenue 
system will not warrant the employment of supervisors for 
the various branches, it is particularly important that first- 
class help be employed. This is especially true of operators. 
A poor joint may be soldered, but :poor operating, incivility, 
or lost business may never be righted or recovered. It is 
highly essential in this business that a practical system of op- 
eration be adopted, which will meet the needs of the com- 
pany concerned, and be similar in basic principles for all sys- 
tems. There are a good many operations and duties in the 
telephone companies that are similar enough to warrant adop- 
tion oO: 


upon 


a standard set of instructions applicable to all com- 
panies. 

This concerns the use of construction specifications, the use 
of operating codes, ete. A lack of system will soon destroy 
the effectiveness of good, competent help, for it requires con- 
stant effort to be up and doing, while shiftlessness is thrust 
upon us by a force sometimes nearly irresistible. At such 
times system and discipline serve as stimulants for good. It is 
to be hoped that telephone companies will more generally 
adopt some practical method or system for rewarding com- 
petent help. For employes may be equal so far as ability is 
concerned, yet render the company different service. 

The failure to establish funds to cover depreciation or other 
fixed charges is in a large measure responsible for poor serv- 
ice. The optimistic operation of a telephone system without 
due regard as to what the future holds is sure to end in 
disaster of some kind. The glowing success of some companies 
for the first three or four years is directly traceable to the 
failure to properly maintain the plant or establish reserve 
funds. The reserve fund should be set aside and be used 
solely for the purpose of which it was intended. This fund 
should be an insurance on the business and should be in such 
shape as to be readily realized in case of need, such as the 
result of sleet storms, fire, etc. 

The payment of dividends in preference to establishing re- 
serve funds, or properly: maintaining the plant, of necessity 
service. Ofttimes, in order to entice investors and 
make a good showing, the payment of dividends is made at a 
sacrifice of plant life. Plants individually owned are not so 
much concerned in matters of this kind, providing the owner 
thereof is financially able to meet these contingencies. Mutual 
concerns and corporations are vitally interested. If the rev- 
enues derived from the operation of a plant will not permit 
the establishment of proper funds for maintenance and re- 
serves, then a rate readjustment is surely needed; a condition 
which confronts many companies today. All courts now recog- 
nize the right to set aside such funds, and the importance of 
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so doing has been dwelt on sufficiently at every gathering of 
telephone men to warrant serious consideration. The writer 
believes the time is here when most progressive companies are 
recognizing the importance of adequate rates; of getting paid 
for what they offer; of establishing funds for the maintenance 
of their plants, all of which mean better service. 

The policy adopted by some companies of trying to offset 
poor service by increased or extra service is ruinous, for it 
accomplishes exactly the opposite of what is desired. In other 
words: if your service is poor, do not try to soothe your 
petron’s wrath by offering increased service of a like char- 
acter. While it sometimes seems as though the public is 
slow to appreciate good service, it eventually means satisfied 
patrons, one of the most valuable assets of every company. 
Except in rare cases, it is almost impossible te raise rates in 
the face of poor service. This eventually means, when this 
condition exists, that one must spend more money before he 
can get more. Service is judged by many different standards, 
but if someone were to ask me for its formula, [ would sug- 
gest a mixture of good material, competent and courteous help, 
together with fair rates applied everlastingly. 


Advertising Feature of an Illinois Directory. 





The value of a durable cover which will retain a good ap- 
pearance for several months is realized by the People’s Tele- 
phone Company of. Mercer County, IIl., whose June direc- 
tory shows how well this feature may be worked out. 

The cover is a shade of brown which is sure to stand up 
well under handling even in hot weather, and the texture is firm 
and durable, with a fair gloss on the cover. The lettering is 
practically confined to the words “Call by Number Only,’ the 
name of the company, and “Independent Local and Long Dis- 
tance Lines,” with a simple beaded border line. 

The inside front cover contains the names of the following 
officers and directors: Wm. McManus, secretary and treasur- 
er; Eugene L. Brown, general manager: Ralph E. Brown, 
manager; directors, L. N. Lewis, George Bell, W. K. Wells, 
W. M. McGaughey and A. B. Cole. 

This company uses the left hand pages for advertising, list 
ing some 35 local firms advertising standard goods of all 
classes, and of course the local -banks, which are practically 
always found as advertisers in an Independent telephone direc- 
tory. 

The back page contains the rural line ringing code, pro- 
viding for ringing 24 parties with no party requiring more 
than four rings. 


Telephone Statistics of Austria for 1907 and 1908. 
According to official figures which have recently appeared 
in the Journal Telegraphique the magnitude of the telephone 
system of Austria at the end of the years 1907 and 1908 was 
as follows: 





1907. 1908. 
ee INE, 5 ks 5.0 g sislsies ssn abasic bane 481 587 
Kilometers of wire in city exchanges.. 308,898.73 331,428.55 
Length of interurban lines, in kilometers 8,297.92 9,757.27 
Length of wire in interurban lines in 
OE cc cua peecuesec ocd 4404s e% 37,791.75 39,291.37 
Number of central offices............... 692 838 
Number of public pay stations......... 985 1.084 
Number of subscribers’ statiens....... 67,923 79,739 
Total number subscribers’ instruments 71,801 84,342 
Number of local conversations......... 154,068,550 178,916,661 
Number of interurban conversations.. 2,269,442 2,775,039 
Number of telegrams transmitted by 
DNL. 3c cbhcn cngase cinsce pense chews 2,296,962 2,468,845 
Number of private telephone stations.. 7,494 8,513 
Population of each public pay station.. 15,593 13,605 
Number of conversations per 1,000 
a ils ahi ten alee Ga lew 5,901 6,947 
Number of subscribers’ stations per 
Seer rie eee 25 34 


The total receipts of the telephone system outside the rev- 
enue from concessions for private lines amounted to fr. 11,- 
466,145 in 1907 and fr. 14,905,643 in 1908. 

















Matters of Practical Interest 


Condenser in Rural Telephones Makes It Easy to Test 
Heavily Loaded Lines. 

In an exchange I visited, on a bridged metallic party 
line of two or three parties, a ground on one side of the 
line was hardly apparent on the other side of the line, 
while if a line had 15 or 20 parties, a ground on one side 
of the line would be almost as apparent on the other side 
of the line. 

If this ever troubled you, remember that the more tele- 
phones and ringer movements you bridge across the line 
the Jess resistance you have between the wires and there- 
fore a ground on one side is as apparent on the other side. 
Placing a condenser of about 1 M. F. capacity in series with 
each will stop this and make 
much easier. Many have done this and like the results. 

St. Paul, Minn. H. L. Wood. 


ringer movement testing 





Lightning Does a Thorough Job. 
The lightning they have in eastern New York 
is not the sort old Ben Franklin led down a kite string to 


kind of 


Why Unit Costs Increase As a System Expands. 
Business men and municipal authorities can seldom un 
derstand why the investment and operating costs per tele- 
phone increase as a system expands. It is one of the great 
problems of the industry to convey this principle clearly 
to men trained in other business, who are inclined to the 


view that operation on a large scale should mean a_ reduc- 
tion in cost per unit. 
An interesting explanation of this so-called “telephone 


’ 


paradox” was recently furnished to the public in Seattle, 
Wash., by E. E. Webster, general manager of the Inde 
pendent Telephone Company. He said: 

“Tt is true that the cost increases at a far greater ratio 
than the increase in business. The explanation is simple 
enough. 

“Suppose that I establish a central exchange with 5,000 
telephones, all within a radius of a mile. Say the lines av 
erage half a mile in length, and, for the sake of illustra- 
tion. suppose that the lines cost at the rate of $500 each 


a mile, or $250 a line. Then you would figure on 6 per cent 











*. ~ ‘ 








Twenty-five Foot Pole Reduced to Splinters for Relic Hunters by a Bolt of Lightning. 


play with. It’s the real, robust, healthy article. It feeds 
on telephone poles, and makes a hearty meal when its appetite 
is sufficiently strong. ° 

The results of a recent encounter with a 25 ft .stick be- 
longing to the Glen Telephone Co., Gloversville, N. Y., 
are shown in the photograph. The pole was set in a coun- 
try line just outside the city limits. 
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interest on your money, or $15, and on the same amount 
of depreciation, with $20 a year for maintenance and op- 
eration. That would make a total of $50 for interest, de- 
preciation, operation and maintenance on each line. 

“Now extend your system into the second mile radius, 
and on that basis the lines would be a mile and a half long 
and would cost $750 each. Interest at 6 per cent then would 
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be $45, depreciation $45 and, to be conservative, main- 
tenance and operation $20, a total of $110. To get the av- 
erage cost for both radii, add the totals, $50 and $110, and 
divide by two, and you have $80 for maintenance, deprecia- 
tion and interest for each line. As the plant grows in num- 
ber of telephones, the expense increases in much greater 
ratio. 

“That’s one phase of the situation. Here is another. 
Each position on the switchboard—the section of the board 
handled by one operator—has 100 answering jacks and, if 
there is only one position on the board, 100 multiple jacks. 
When the operator asks you your number, she uses the an- 
swering jack, and when she connects you with the number 
desired, she placés the plug in the multiple of the number 
called for. ; 

“That covers the situation where there is only one posi- 
tion on the board. Now suppose I add another 100 tele- 
phones to my system. That means | have to add another 
position to the switchboard, this position also having 100 
answering jacks and 100 multiple jacks. Now I have 200 
telephones on the board, so arranged that each operator, 
when called, immediately can place in the multiple jack the 
plug connecting the number called for. 

“To enable the operator to do this, it is necessary to 
have the multiple jacks of each position duplicated on the 
other, so that with two positions I now have 200 multiple 
jacks on each position. It costs more to install position 
No. 2 than No. 1, as I not only have to have more multiple 
jacks on No. 2 but I also have got to get back and install 
more on No. 1. 

“The first position, all installed and ready to give service 
for 100 telephones, costs approximately $500. To add an- 
other position to the switchboard of our company today— 
a position exactly like the first one and accommodating 
only 100 additional phones, would cost approximately $3,500. 
I would have to multiple back through all the other posi- 
tions, or in other words would have to add 100 multiple 
jacks to each of the other positions. 

“Suppose I put you on a telephone at a fixed charge and 
I have, say, 500 lines connected with my exchange. I then 
go to work and increase my plant until I can connect you 
with 18,000 telephones, but although you have a far greater 
service at your command, I am unable to increase the 
charge to you. 

“In 1905 our company had between 5,000 and 6,000 tele- 
phones. Our average number of calls each day for each 
telephone at that time was 5.5. Today our plant is many 
times larger and the average number of calls each day for 
each telephone runs a fraction more than 12, thus prac- 
tically doubling the expense incurred in answering each 
telephone. 

“This all shows that no telephone company operating 
with a fixed rate can increase the number of its telephones 
beyond a certain point unless the rate is high enough to 
allow it to make a return on a large and extensive plant. 
The rate ought to be elastic, but should be controlled by 
some competent authority so that in no case can it become 
burdensome and exorbitant.” 





Good Points of a Kansas Directory. 


The directory of the Hays Telephone Company, Hays, 
Kans., is bound in a tough, heavy cover with a glossy finish 
which will stand a lot of wear. The book is about the size 
of an ordinary large envelope, being arranged for a single 
column list of names. The front cover bears the name of the 
company; the words “local and long distance service”? under 
the picture of an attractive little building which is presumably 
the company’s office; and the name of H. F. Addison, man- 
ager. The inside of the front cover contains instructions for 
There zre a few pages of advertisements 


use of the service. 
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of local firms which must go far enough in balancing up the 
expense account to make the directory look like a pretty 
good proposition to the company. These advertisements are 
on left hand pages, at frequent intervals throughout the book, 
and do not interfere with the finding of a number. 

The rear cover is given up to some short businesslike para- 
graphs for the rural telephone user. Under the head “Party 
Line Courtesy” is the following: 

“First. Answer only your own signal. If there is any con- 
fusion about the rings, report the fact promptly to Chief 
Operator, Telephone No. 66. 

“Second. When you wish to call, remove the hand tele- 
phone and listen. If the line is in use restore the telephone 
immediately and wait for the parties to finish. 

“Third. Do not allow the servants, children or others to 
listen on the line when it is in use or to play with the tele- 
phone at any time. 

“Fourth. Make your conversation short as possible, and in 
no case hold the line to exceed five minutes at any one time. 

“No violation of the above rules will be permitted and we 
hope it will not be necessary for us to discontinue service to 
any of our subscribers for violating them. 

“Please remember that other subscribers on the line have 
equal rights with you, and that the parties on the same telc- 
phone line should be as courteous to each other over the 
wire as when they meet face to face. 

“Party line service is satisfactory when the above rules are 
observed.” 

The outside of the rear cover carries a list of rural tele- 
phone benefits. Under the head “What a Telephone Will 
Do for You” appears the following: 

“Tt ‘keeps the boys on the farm’; also the daughters. 

“It keeps away insolent tramps and prowling burglars. 

“It will pay for itself by getting better market prices. 

“Tt will give the election returns as soon as they are in. 

“Tt aids in securing extra help for harvest time threshing. 

“It will order repairs instantly, when machinery breaks down. 

“Tt will save several dollars each month by avoiding need- 
less trips to town. 

“Tt will get the doctor in a moment’s notice and maybe 
save a loved one’s life. 

“It makes home happier, brighter and more delightful in a 
thousand different ways. 

“Tt will keep patrons posted on weather predictions, the 
Government furnishing them. 

“It may save many a drug or doctor bill by obviating long 
trips in inclement weather.: 

“Tt will deliver telegrams and important messages. imme- 
diately and without additional expense. 

“Tt enables patrons to give and receive advice on any sub- 
ject of timely importance in their neighborhood. 

“Tt puts subscribers in direct communication with merchants, 
lawyers, bankers or other business men in town. 

“Tt will do the visiting and make social calls without the 
trouble of ‘dressing’ up and taking a dusty, sultry or freezing 
ride. 

“Tt will keep them in touch with all the news, not only in 
their own neighborhood, but all over the country; and inform 
them of any sensational events the world over. 

“To sum it up, to be one of our subscribers means that you 
are taking advantage of a paying investment and taking a step 
in the right direction toward becoming MORE progressive.” 





Postal Telegraph to Be Joint Owner of Building With 
Independent Telephone Company. 

At Scranton, Pa., the Postal Telegraph Co. and the Con- 
solidated Telephone Companies have jointly taken an option 
on a building at $80,000. It is understood that the companies 
contemplate joint occupancy, each company to have its oper- 
ating quarters and offices in the structure. 











The Over-Conservative Business House and 
the Long-Distance Bill 


By Hamilton P. Fairman 


After a long season of drought, when the atmosphere is 
dry, and vegetation is sere and brown, suffering from thirst, 
every living thing appreciates a downpour from the clouds. 

Neither reptiles nor animals will hurry to shelter. I have 
seen bands of workmen stand out in a flooding rain until 
thoroughly drenched. A succession of showers, however, 
will send them helter-skelter for shelter. 

After a long financial stringency, generally termed a 
“panic,” every industry hails with delight the first influx 
of orders, signifying that the business drought is broken. 
But I am ahead of my story. 

Among the noticeable signs of a “panic” are: the un- 
steady condition of the money market; the decrease of 
cash payments; a falling off of orders to jobbers and fac- 
tories;.and a general decrease in the demand for raw ma- 
terial, causing a decline in prices to the producer. 

When these signs appear on the horizon of business the 
artisan, tradesman or business man turns at once to the 
expense side of his ledger. 

One by one the items are analyzed and retrenchments 
made. One item stands out—the long-distance telephone 
bill, amounting to from $50 to $500 per month. 

Here is where the thoughtless, over-conservative firm 
makes a mistake. Instead of accepting the argument that 
this service, if properly used and developed during a dull 
period, might save the traveling expenses of several sales- 
men, orders are issued to stop the use of long-distance 
service at once. Business is dull and it is not a difficult 
task to readjust matters by using the mails. This condi- 
tion continues six, eight, ten months or longer. 

Stock has been allowed to dwindle to the lowest pos- 
sible margin. Some lines have been closed out altogether. 
It is the policy to drift with the breeze, with all sails furled. 

Then the reaction sets in. The nerves of commerce 
tingle. There is a general movement all along the line. 
Orders for certain goods come. The shelves are empty. 
It is a very easy matter for a business man to note that 
certain lines require replenishing. He goes into the mar- 
ket and buys shoes, clothing, groceries and implements. He 
replenishes every line which has been allowed to run low, 
preparing for future business. ; 

Telephone service, which he formerly purchased, not be- 
ing a tangible commodity, is not noted in the inventory. 
Matters have been adjusted so nicely and economically 
that the former method of bombarding the customers with 
rapid fire guns is not thought of. 

If left to the natural course of events, the telephone rev- 
enues of such a house are the first to suffer from business 
depression, and the last to revive when the panic has 
passed. . 

But is this necessary? Are ordinary business principles 
considered by telephone companies anxious to dispose of 
their wares to such thoughtless customers? Is it not true 
that the shrunken, stunted business vine is left, in too 
many cases, to revive itself to its former luxuriant state? 
The prudent man will not only examine the condition of 
his stunted crops, but endeavor by cultivation and care to 
assist in reviving them to a healthy and thrifty condition. 

In the ordinary business of buying and selling, at the 
first signs of the approach of prosperity salesmen are sent 
out soliciting trade, distributing samples and goodfellow- 
ship, stimulating business so to speak. It is possible the 
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tangible results from the first trip may not warrant the 
expenditure, but the wisdom of the policy is seldom ques- 
tioned. Immediate results were only a partial object of 
the scheme. 

What effort, if any, do the telephone companies make 
to revive business? Travel where you will, mingle with the 
“men on the road,” and how frequently will you meet a 
solicitor or salesman of telephone service? Hundreds you 
will meet selling all descriptions of apparatus, but service 
itself, the money getting commodity of the telephone op- 
erating companies, is not exploited as it should be. 

Let us examine into the organization of the sales de- 
partment. In most large cities there is a commercial or 
contract department. These are usually confined to only 
the most important cities. Towns of smaller size have a 
manager who looks out for this end of the business. 

Occasionally a division superintendent or general man- 
ager who visits the outlying portions of the plant and notes 
if the windows are clean, and other sanitary conditions, 
discovers a few flaws in the equipment. He may have 
no inclination or opportunity to meet the general pur- 
chasers of long-distance service. 

In most cases it is thought that a practical telephone 
man is a suitable resident manager. In other words, he is 
supposed during the day to carry a “trouble kit” and wear 
overalls about the street, and at the same time maintain a 
social position among local bankers, merchants and profes- 
sional men. Today he enters a residence by the back door 
to repair the telephone, and tonight is expected to enter 
by the front door to attend a social function. Only one 
man in a thousand can accomplish this Dr. Jekyl-Mr. Hyde 
feat. 


He has neither the opportunity nor means of exploiting 
the long-distance service. His privileges of using the long- 
distance service to advertise the business are limited. 

The reduction of local rates has made it impossible to 
maintain two men in thousands of small towns, when with- 
out doubt there is a field for the sale of some long-dis- 
tance service. Both a business representative and a prac- 
tical telephone man are out of the question. Then what is 
the solution of the problem? How shall we create a de- 
mand for long-distance service? 


The aggregate capital involved in supplying facilities to 
give the service is enormous, but the effort put forth in 
demonstration is small in comparison. 


A breakfast food concern with $5,000 capital and $10,000 
debts will send out a demonstrator to hundreds of towns, 
actually giving away hundreds of dollars in samples. It 
is needless to ask, “does it pay?” 

Is it not true that soliciting long-distance service by 
qualified salesmen is confined practically to cities? Is it 
not also true that there are even hundreds of cities where 
no soliciting or demonstrating of long-distance service is 
carried on? 


Would it not be good business policy to send out sales- 
men of ability, with instructions to get business, keeping 
the territory covered as thoroughly as would a hardware 
or dry goods corporation? If there are advantages to be 
gained by using the service, they certainly can be dem- 
onstrated to the buyer. Put the matter on a “buy and 
sell” basis. Take it up in a business way. If the service 
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seems high to the customer, show him that it is not. Good 
goods can be sold for their value. 

Now the clouds of depression are clearing, get the work- 
ers into the field. Send shrewd, clean, honest solicitors 
into cities and towns, and leave the field open to them. A 
shrewd salesman will attempt to ascertain what a man re- 
quires rather than bore him by attempting to sell him 
something he doesn’t want. 

Perhaps one man can use service to one point, another 
to several other places. The ingenuity of the salesman 
will ascertain this fact. Give out a few samples. The 
wires are available, the cost is practically nothing. Not 
long ago I had occasion to test service to certain points. 
I found a business concern, Mr. B. manager, interested 
in one of the towns. I gave him a call to his representa- 
tive at that point. I then inquired if he had any other busi- 
ness in mind in which I could assist him. 

He immediately turned to his chief clerk and inquired 
the location of a certain salesman. I put in a call for Mr. 
W., Hotel X, B. In fifteen minutes Mr. B. was talking to 
his salesman, two hundred miles away. 

When he had finished his conversation he turned to me, 
all smiles, and said: “I have been worrying over that mat- 
ter all day. W. can now go ahead and close up a $10,000 
deal. It had not occurred to me that I could handle the 
matter over the telephone.” 

I meet Mr. B. frequently, and now he seldom fails to re- 
late some transaction which he has made over the long- 
distance telephone. 

I will relate one other instance. Not long ago I had 
occasion to visit a business manager, and while it is not 
directly in my line, I inquired about his use of long-dis- 
tance service. He explained that since the panic he had 
found that he could get along nicely without incurring the 
expense. 

A few minutes later he told me of a bid on some busi- 
ness which he had been asked for. I again reminded him 
of the telephone service. No, he preferred to send a man 
out to the place. A few days later I inquired of him if he 
succeeded in securing the contract. 

“No,” he replied, “Smith & Co, closed the deal by tele- 
phone.” 

The position of a salesman who sells telephone service 
is, to the business man, unique, because service is an article 
not tangible nor visible. He would have a field even 
among his fellow salesmen, following cther lines, and a 
profitable field at that. It is not a matter of educating the 
people, as has sometimes been stated, but of pure sales- 
manship of a high order. 





The Duty of a Journalist. 

The day of independent journalism is af hand. If you know 
of certain evils that have crept into the trade your paper 
represents and are afraid to expose them, you are not ful- 
filling your duty. If there are new methods which ought to 
be introduced into your trade and you are familiar with them 
and believe in them and do not publish them, the days of 
your usefulness to your. trade are numbered. Trade papers 
are passing out of the pioneer and personal stage into the in- 
stitutional stage and any man who hopes to hold a permanent 
place in his field must be a leader. Some publishers in trade 
fields hold the highest positions obtainable in the special indus- 
try which their papers happen to represent—Bulletin of the 
Harris-Dibble Company. 





No Need of Going to Church Service in Kansas—The Tele- 
phone Brings It to the Home. 
According to the following item published in the Topeka, 
Kans., Capital, the telephone is a great boon to some of the 
residents in the country around Burlingame: 
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“The Burlingame Mutual Telephone Company, operating a 
line of rural telephones, has brought added blessings to two 
hundred homes when it made connection with the pulpit of 
the Presbyterian church .in this city. A telephone with a 
large transmitter adjusted was installed on the pulpit desk. The 
line, by mutual consent, is not to be used from 11 to 12 a. m. 
and from 7:30 to 8:30 p. m. on Sundays, and the telephones 
along the line are connected with the church. About a dozen in 
Auburn and the whole line to Harveyville is open and an in- 
visible congregation hears the pipe organ music and the ser- 
mons every Sabbath. There are six ‘shut-ins’ along the line 
and one old lady in Auburn who had not heard a service im 
sixteen years, has the telephone adjusted to the head of her 
bed.” 


a 


Another Competition Advertisement. 
Independent telephone men are waking up to the fact 
that they need to advertise the benefits of competition— 
otherwise’ people will swallow the monopolistic buncombe 
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preferred to satisfactory service and reasonable profits 


Decatur Before and After 


After Competition 
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» Before Competition 
Today there are over 5,000 tele- 
phones in Decatur, of which one-half 
are Independents — (The ‘‘ Automat- 
ic’’ has only heen in service in Deca- 
tur one year.) 


Before there was competition in the 
telephone business Decatur had less 
than 500 phones. 
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& Before competition in the telephone 

& business you paid $4 to $6 for a busi- Today you pay $2.50 and $3.00 for 1S) 
4) ness phone and $3 to $4 for a resi- a business phone and $1.50 to $2.00 # 
ot, dence phone for a residence phone—and you have 4 
S ten thmes as many connections. ay 
h Before competition a farmer's tele Today we can connect you with 5. 
{4 phone was unheard of over 2,000 farmers in Macon County (2 
i) alone. y % 
‘' Before competition you had the old : N) 
SI stvle telephone and a grounded wire Today you have the best long dis- “ 
YQ emilee evel > tance instruments and a full metal- (2 
7 —é ( syste “ a 
12 ey lie circuit. < 
XD : ‘, 
ke Before competition you got but the Today competition spurs on both y 
gy poorest kind of service. Companies to give prompt service. py 
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Y And still there are a few people who favor the old monopoly telephone. 
7) : . 
4 If there were a telephone monopoly in Decatur— What kind of service 


would you get? What limit would be placed on rates? Judge for yourself. 
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Contract Department 1114. Decatur Home Telephone Building. 223 N. Main St. 





GZ Y LOSS ROSY 
Every Independent Company in the Country Would Profit by 


Using Newspaper Space for This Kind of Advertising. 


of the Bell telephone company without analyzing it and 
wake up only when it is too late. 

The accompanying advertisement of the Decatur Home 
Telephone Company states the case clearly and vigorously, 
and sets its readers thinking. That is what is needed— 
start them to thinking they know the answer. 














News of the Week 


the New England Telephone Company jor the 
use of telephones, that company has only been able to fur- 
nish this service at the rate charged for it by charging other. 


Contest to Maintain Independence of Rock Island Company. 

Efforts are being made by Geo. B. Stucker, a Pennsyl- 
vania capitalist, and agents of the Bell telephone company 
to have the franchise of the Union Electric Tel. Co., Rock 
Island, Ill., so modified as to prevent confiscation by the 
city in the event of a sale to the Bell company. Some 
outside parties have seen an opportunity to acquire the 
property, and are combining with others who are desirous 
of preserving competition, to prevent the council from mak- 
ing gratuities to the Bell telephone company that will 
cost the public dearly hereafter. There have been some 
lively discussion before the council. 

The Rock Island News printed an account of a council 
meeting at which the telephone matter came up under a 
full page headline, in two-inch black type, reading, “Drunk- 
en Mayor Disgraces City,” charging the mayor with an at- 
tempt to rush through an ordinance permitting the merger. 

It is charged in some quarters that the Bell company 
has already acquired a controlling interest in the system 
through a third party. 

It was stated before the council that on August 5 another 
group of certain outside parties and also persons repre- 
senting local capital were willing to take over the plant. 
L. W. Stanton, of Cleveland, Ohio, spoke before the coun- 
cil of overtures made by persons whom he represented 
to buy the plant and this caused Leroy J. Wolfe, attorney 
for the Union Electric, to say that in defense of the com- 
pany he was compelled to bare the facts in the negotiations 
between his concern and the parties Mr. Stanton repre- 
sented. The latter, he said, had offered only a limited 
amount of cash, with the balance in various forms of se- 
curities, such as first and second mortgage bonds and in- 
come bonds. The income bonds were intended for sale to 
local purchasers, the returns to come in free telephone rent. 
The investor, however, unless all expenses of the com- 
pany were met and there was something left for dividends, 
would find himself called upon to pay his telephone rent 
the same as others. 





Boston Chamber of Commerce Endorses Telephone Rate 
Report. 

The report on telephone rates for the Boston and suburban 
district, prepared for the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion by D. C. & Wm. B. Jackson has been endorsed by the 
directors of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, after an in- 
vestigaton by its public utilities committee. The report of this 
committee, which was adopted by the directors, says, in part: 

“With respect to the area within which the user of a 
telephone may have free connection, the number of exchanges 
with which he may have free connection, and the extent of 
the service given him without extra charge, the situation in 
Boston is unique. Boston was one of the first cities in 
which a telephone exchange was established. Many of the 
forms of contracts still in use, and the character of service 
covered by them, were devised when the telephone was in 
its infancy, and when its use as a necessary implement in 
the conduct of business was not realized. One of the re- 
sults of this is that a person who has signed what is 
known as an “unlimited Boston and Suburban” telephone 
contract has the privilege of free connection with any one 
of 115,000 telephones located within a territory of 436 square 
miles—including the whole of Boston and 40 of the sur- 
rounding cities and towns. No similar situation exists in 
any city of the same size in this or any other country. 

“In the opinion of the experts employed by the Massa- 
chusetts State Highway Commission to investigate the rates 


charged by 


telephone more than they reasonably should be 
charged; and this has, in turn, had the effect of preventing 
many people who desire to make a limited use of the tele- 
phone from becoming subscribers. It is evident that any- 
thing which may increase the number of persons in Metro- 
politan Boston connected by telephone at reasonable rates, 
is for the advantage of the community. 

“Your committee agrees with the experts employed by 
the Massachusetts State Highway Commission in the belief 
that there should be a readjustment of the charges made for 
telephone service, so that the various users will be required 
to pay for the kind and extent of service that they obtain, 
and so that the smaller user of the telephone will no longer 
be required to pay more than his just share. Any plan 
which has yet been suggested for accomplishing this limits 
the flat rate for unlimited service to a narrowly circum- 
scribed area; and apparently this must be so, for otherwise 
a limited number of users of the telephone could take advan- 
tage of this rate to obtain telephone service at less than 
cost to the company, and at the expense of the other users 
of the telephone. 

“Your committee has not endeavored to examine in de- 
tail each of the rates suggested by the experts employed by 
the State Highway Commission. In any general readjust- 
ment of rates some persons will naturally be obliged to pay 
more and some less than they do at the present time. To 
obtain that thorough knowledge of the circumstances in 
connection with each rate which is absolutely essential to 
the forming of an intelligent opinion as to whether, under 
all the circumstances of the case, that particular rate is fair 
and just would require the expenditure of an enormous 
amount of time—an amount which the members of this 
committee, or other busy business men, cannot be expected 
to contribute. Such a decision in reference to each specific 
rate can only be arrived at satisfactorily by somebody who 
is able to spend weeks and months in the consideration of 
the question, in much the same manner as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and the State Railroad Commission 
do in the consideration of railroad rates and matters. 

“The experts employed by the State Highway Commis- 
sion estimate that the gross revenue which will be received 
by the telephone company for the use of the present tele- 
phones in the mftropolitan district, if the readjustment 
recommended by them is adopted, will be nearly $400,000 
less than the persent gross revenue. If this estimate is 
essentially correct, it is evident that if the principles under- 
lying the proposed readjustment are well founded, the ma- 
jority of the telephone users would be benefited by the 
change. From its study of the subject your committee is 
convinced that the principles underlying the “zone system” 
of charges recommended by the experts are correct; and 
the committee believes that the decision as to the specific 
rates charged, and as to the amount of revenue which may 
be expected from those rates, can safely be, and in the 
nature of things must be, left to be determined by the Mas- 
sachusetts State Highway Commission. 

“Your committee believes that the business interest of 
this community will be advanced by the fullest practicable 
use of telephones, both in business houses and in places of 
residence; that to that end it is essential that the small user 
of the telephone should not be made to pay more than his 
just share: that the present charges for telephone service 


users 
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should be readjusted so that all users of the telephone will 
pay for the kind: and extent of service they require and 
obtain; and that the rates for telephone service should be 
readjusted so as to accomplish this result. The plan recom- 
mended to the State Highway Commission by its expert for 
a readjustment of the telephone rates charged in Metro- 
politan Boston seems to your committee the greatest ad- 
vance towards an equitable adjustment yet suggested. 

“Doubtless that plan can be improved in certain par- 
ticulars. For instance, the readjustment proposed provides 
no one fixed, measured rate covering the whole of the Bos- 
ton and suburban district. We suggest that it is desirable 
that a measured service rate tariff covering this entire dis- 
trict be provided, if practicable. 

“Your committee also believes that the territory within 
which it was recommended that a 5 cent toll be charged 
might properly be somewhat extended; that if a person has 
subscribed for a certain number of calls annually in the zone 
in which he is located and does not use all of them, the 
unused calls should be available to offset toll calls within the 
Boston and suburban district to an equal value; and that the 
guarantee given by coin-box telephone users be a guarantee 
by the year, and not by the month. 

“In general, the recommendation of the experts of the 
Highway Commission seems to us to be calculated to make 
the rates more equitable and to stimulate the installation 
and use of telephones by persons of limited means, with 
results of value to the community.” 





Cumberland Subscriber Sues for Enforcement of Penalty 
Against Discrimination. 

Following close on the heels of the suit of the attorney gen- 
eral of Mississippi against the Cumberland Telephone and 
Telegraph Company for $1,400,000 for violation of the anti- 
trust laws, C. H. McCorkle by his attorneys Sharpe & Mc- 
Intyre of the Booneville bar, entered suit July 29 in chancery 
court against the Cumberland people for the sum of $15,015 
for the statutory penalties for discrimination. It appears 
from the bill filed that the Cumberland people have been 
charging the complainant, who is a merchant of Booneville, 
more for service than other merchants of the town for the 
same kind of service; in fact the bill states that McCorkle 
has been paying $2 per month for service in his business 
house, while others of the town have been paying only $1.50 
per month for the same service. The attorneys for Mr. 
McCorkle stated that they would within the next few days 
file a like suit for J. Y. Harris & Co., for something over 
$14,000 against the Cumberland people. Commenting on this 
suit, the Memphis Commercial Appeal, says: “It looks like 
the Cumberland people will either have to quit violating the 
laws of the country or get out of the state.” 





Telephone Men Elected to American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers. 

While it is to be regretted that the telephone industry is 
not the subject of more frequent papers prepared for presen- 
tation before the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
it is an encouraging sign of breadth of mind that telephone 
engineers from all parts of the country continue to join the 
Institute. The advantages of Institute membership, to one 
properly qualified, are sufficiently obvious; and encouragement 
from the increasing numbers of telephone men might in time 
cause the Institute to be a factor, making for progress in 
telephony, as it has been in other electrical fields, by exerting 
more regular impulses, in a greater variety of branches of the 
art. 

Among those elected to associate membership, as announced 
in the August Proceedings, are: J. A. Bobst, district traffic 
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chief, Iowa Telephone Co., Sioux City, Ia.; Herbert W. Kline, 
Supt. of Equ’t., Rocky Mt. Bell Tel. Co., Salt Lake City; 
Francis F. Lucas, Division M’t’ce Inspector So. Bell Tel. & 
Tel. Co., Atlanta; Hugh A McCoy, Division Supt., N. E. Tel. 
& Tel. Co., Lowell, Mass.; F. H. Ovitt, Supt., Northern Tel. 
Co., Enosburg Falls, Vt.; Lou G. Reid, Ass’t Cable Wire 
Chief, Chicago Telephone Co.; Werner W. Stahl, plant dept., 
Rocky Mt. Bell Tel. Co., Salt Lake City; Clarence Wortman, 
engineer, Home Telephone Co., San Francisco, Cal. 





Topeka Independent Company Planning Big Extension. 

Improvements to the value of between $50,000 and 
$75,000 will be made immediately by the Topeka Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company, Topeka, Kan. The cable and 
underground conduit system will be enlarged and the ca- 
pacity of the switchboard increased. Two cars of under- 
ground cable arrived a few days ago. “Three years ago,” 
said W. P. Hemphill, vice president and general manager 
of the company, “when we moved into our new exchange 
we figured that we had a plant large enough to meet the 
demands of the Topeka people for years, but the growth 
within the last year has made it necessary to enlarge our 
capacity.” i 





New Rate Agreement for New Orleans. 

A new agreement covering telephone rates for the coming 
year has been made between the Cumberland Tel. & Tel. Co. 
and the Board of Trade of New Orleans. The sanction of 
the Railroad Commission was granted July 29. The rates are 
as follows: 


BUSINESS. 
Rate per 
month. 
Fiat rate, unlimited service, direct line..........cccccccccscces $8.50 
Flat rate, limited service, 250 calls a quarter, direct line, ex- 
Se Ie FT I Io oo tiewin hess cisesesivsscgsccnceosvenss 5.50 
Measure rate, direct line, each outward call 2 cents.......... 3.50 


Coin device stations, direct line, each outward call 5 cents, 
guarantee 15 cents a day, 50 per cent of excess over guar- 
antee to subscriber, making rate for excess calls 2% 
cents each. 

Direct line to Long Distance Board, for long distance service 
OP sceteas Site aes a 0skae arachiee ae akegaa Citieee da -dim Saas woe a eORS 5.50 

Private lines, metallic, not over one mile, for each instrument 
(no exchange connection), 50 cents per month for each ad- 


bs GORGES MD GP Se TIE oi ns cee Sec cccccescccsdecses 3.00 
Private Hine, common battery Clvowlt..... .....ccccccccccccccccece 5.30 
RESIDENCE. 

Flat rate, unlimited service, direct line...............eeeeeeees 4.50 
Flate rate, unlimited service, duplex line...................6:. 3.50 

Flat rate, limited service, 250 calls per quarter, direct line, ex- 
I I ee I io. 65:05:56 00406 0806 45a0 se eeb eres rereee 4.00 


Coin device stations, duplex line, each outgoing call 5 cents; 
guarantee 8 1-3 cents a day, 50 per cent of excess over 
guarantee returned to subscriber, making rate for excess 
calls 2% cents each. 


SPECIAL RATE TO CLERGY, CHURCHES AND STRICTLY CHARITABLE 
INSTITUTIONS. 
Fiat rate, unlimited service, direct line............e.ceeeeeeeee $3.50 
I a rar ani wlgs Babee arerkew @ ed ale bine ime sie eele 1.50 
All above rates subject to monthly discount of 50 cents if paid 
quarterly in advance. 


Extension bells (net, no cash discount).............e.eeeeeeeee .25 
Push button and buzzer (net, no cash discount)............... 25 
Extra name in directory, same subscriber, per issue (net, no 
I. ena nok ele hid ae Sifu b 9s ea eine biota bate. 9: och -50 
Additional subscriber, same instrument, joint user (net, no 
I IN, cha ule ciatatetealaty: a nig aie eroneisin 8-6/aipahiecenie Bio's arere”s 


The flat rate for unlimited service is a reduction. The 
“Professional” direct line unlimited rate, of $1 a month less 
than the business rate, which formerly applied to doctors, 
dentists, and lawyers, was abolished, under a ruling by the 
Railroad Commission which discusses the case in detail. 





Franchise Control of Prices an Issue to be Settled in Ok- 
lahoma. 

Extensive hearings are being conducted at Oklahoma 
City by the Corporation Commission on the question of 
natural gas charges and particularly the right of city coun- 
cils to regulate prices by franchise. Telephone companies 
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and public service corporations generally are watching the 
outcome of the hearing with interest, as it will determine 
the general question of whether charges which must be 
maintained can be fixed by city councils. The Corporation 
Commission takes the position that it has the authority to 
fix public service charges without reference to franchise 
rates. 





Publicity for the Trust Issue. 

There time when the Bell Telephone Company 
could so control the columns of leading newspapers that 
no matter adverse to its interests would be printed. Now 
conditions are different. For on thing, since the A. T. & T. 
Co. acquired control of the Western Union the newspaper 
owners see the risk of promoting a wire monopoly which 
would have at its mercy the rates for news service. 

The public will never understand the great work which 
is being prosecuted by some of the most enlightened attor- 
ney generals in the country, like those of Kansas, Nebras- 


was a 


ka, Missouri and Mississippi, unless the facts are given pub- 
licity through the newspapers. The article covering this 
matter from TELEPHONY has already been reproduced in 
full in many influential journals, and affords an opportunity 
for fully informing the public by similar use in other lo- 


calities. Let the public know the facts and they will be 
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Both Mr. Hall and Mr. Judson are men whose _ high 
abilities are well known in the telephone field and the re- 
port of these experts should lead to valuable results in the 
settlement of the Seattle rate question. 





Morgan Properties Under Investigation by Accountants. 
President Frank A. Davis of the United States Telephone 
Company and of other Morgan properties in Ohio announces 
that the firm of Price, Waterhouse & Co., of New York is 
busy placing a valuation on all the Morgan properties in the 
State. Mr. Davis was in New York recently, and made the 
announcement upon his return. The Columbus Citizens Tele- 
phone company of Columbus and the Cuyahoga Telephone 
company of Cleveland are among the first to have their books 
examined. The work is being done to estimate the physical 
value of each plant and to arrive at the earning capacity. 


"o— 


Pay Station Thefts at Louisville. 
Frequent thefts by experts from pay station boxes of the 





Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph Company in Louisville, 
Ky., and vicinity have roused the officials of the company to 
immediate action and the Police Department is bending every 
effort toward the apprehension of the offenders. The booths 


of the Cumberland company are equipped with buzzers which 
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The past few days have seen ajfact or in logical and natural tend- 
riking setting of the tide against ency.” 
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Five States Battle With Telephone Trust 


ttoney Generals Making War on Monopoly in Three States—The Missouri Case Between Hearings- -t(ansas Sues 
to Oust Bell—Mississippi Attorney General Wants Cumberland Fined $1,500,000 and Kicked Out. . 


New York Supreme Court Rules Twice Against Monopoly. 


Ohio Court Says Bell Must Keep Hands Off Independent Property—Rules to Protect Morgan's 


The attorney general of MissourijCHASED FROM 
last week held hearings, at St. Louis 
at which prominent officials of the 
Bell Telephone company were’ ex- 
amined. 
was to draw 
which wouia allow_t 
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forth evidence 
















Effective Publicity for the Trust Issue, in Reproduction of One of Telephony’s Leading Articles. 


on the right side, and alert to oppose the insidious influence 
of the trust exerted on law officers and legislatures in fur- 
thering its plans for throttling the Independent companies 
so it can charge “all the traffic will bear.” 





Independent Service Welcomed at Missoula, Montana. 

The Montana Independent Telephone Co. has erectea a 
central office building, which is beautiful and serviceable, 
at Missoula, Mont. The new exchange was opened to the 
public on July 30, with the festivities which make the busi- 
ness of every new exchange in the rapidly growing Lane 
properties start off with a rush. Roy Manker, manager of 
the company’s publicity department, made arrangements for 
the reception. President Lane and many of the company’s 
directors and leading stockholders were present. 

A three-column illustrated article in the Missoulian of 
July 31 is devoted to an account of the opening and the 
features of the systeni which interest the prospective user 
of its service. 





Seattle Employs Telephone Engineers to Advise on Rates. 

The city of Seattle has employed C. H. Judson and Frank 
B. Hall to make a report on the properties of both tele- 
phone companies operating in the city. The reports will 


be placed in the hands of the public utilities commission 
for use in the discussion of the rate question before the 
Railroad Commission when that body reopens hearings in 
September. 


serve as an alarm in case of anyone tampering with the col- 
lection boxes, but the thief who has made several hauls in 
local circles within the past week cut the wires leading to the 
buzzer. Evidence shows that the thefts were all perpetrated 
by the same person since minute knowledge of the workings 
of a telephone circuit was shown in the way in which the 
wires leading to the alarm buzzer were cut. Although the 
sums secured by the thief have not been large, such occur 
rences are annoying, for the thefts have been committed in 
broad daylight, in many cases within full view of the public. 


—* 


The Party Line Question in Louisville. 


A considerable “rumpus” has been raised by the 





Louisville 
public in connection with the introduction of party lines and 
pay stations by the Louisville Home Telephone Company. 
“The kickers claim that the franchise of our company forbids 
the use of party lines or pay stations in our service,’ said 
Philip S. 
PHONY representative, “but they do not realize that there is 
no definite prohibition of these features in our permission to 
By the use of party lines 


Pogus, manager of the Home company to a TELE- 


operate from the municipal officials. 
we are able to reach out-of-the-way suburban districts, where 
single line service could not be maintained on account of the 
additional expense, and we have striven to give as excellent 
service over our party lines as is given over the single lines 
of other companies. For this reason, we intend to continue 
the use of party lines, since our franchise does not prohibit 
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this move. In regard to pay stations, it may be said that we 
maintain booths only in railway stations and hotels, where 
our franchise permits, although we would like to install pay 
stations generally throughout the city in order to be placed 
on a better level with the Cumberland company. However, 
since the initial use of party lines and pay stations by the 
Home company, we have been placed on a more equal terms 
with the Cumberland people, and it is expected that our up- 
to-date service, etc., will put our competitors on the tobog- 
gan.” 





Bell Company Trying to Use Nebraska Independents to 
Build Up Its Monopoly. 

In Wall Street the Bell telephone company uses the figures 
representing its connecting companies to swell its apparent 
assets and aid it to sell stock. The proceeds of these sales 
are in part used to take over competing companies. When no 
competing toll lines are available in a particular section, at 
the expiration of a contract with a connecting company it is 
able to enforce burdensome terms or acquire the property at 
a low figure. 

A part of this endless chain for the enrichment of New 
England capitalists has recently appeared in a new form in 
Nebraska. Since Attorney General Thompson, of Nebraska, 
has secured an injunction preventing the Bell company from 
acquiring competitive properties, the Bell company has sought 
to have Independent companies bring pressure to bear that will 
cause him to have the injunction set aside. 

An agent of the Nebraska Telephone Company has written 
to Independent companies, enclosing with it a letter such as 
the agent says he would like the secretary of the Inde- 
pendent company to write on the letter head of his own 
company and mail it to the attorney general. The purported 
sample letter expresses the view that every telephone com- 
pany should have connection with other companies if they 
want it as it gives subscribers and patrons just what they 
want. In regard to the injunction suit the sample letter says 
the Independent association wants to keep the telephone bus- 
iness divided. 

The sample letter continues: “We have been connected with 
the long distance lines of the Nebraska Telephone company 
for about —— years, and value their wise and extensive 
service very much. We also feel that every new company the 
Nebraska company connects with gives us that many more 
people to communicate with, and again it makes it possible 
to serve the public as they should be. On the other hand the 
independent telephone association has tried to divide the serv- 
ice over the state by getting a few companies to bind them- 
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selves to remain independent for twenty-five years. This we 
believe is wrong, and to prohibit the Nebraska company from 
connecting with Plattsmouth, Papillion and Nebraska City is 
another wrong.” 





Kansas Company a Feature in a City’s Progress. 

Ness City, Kansas, has an excellent telephone system. It 
has been a factor in the city for a number of years and is 
one of the best systems, in point of service, in the state. It 
has over three hundred telephones installed about 25 of them 
being put up since the first of the year. R. W. Shipman, 
the manager of the company is a thorough experienced tele- 
phone man and has done a great deal to place the system 
where it is today—on the top. Through his ability and energy 
he has caused the company to have a new building erected 
which will be occupied within a few weeks. When the im- 
provements now under way are completed the system will 
be as fine as any one anywhere. At present the central 
office is over the National bank of Ness City and is equipped 
with a 150 capacity drop switchboard. A twenty-four hour 
service is maintained and three operators are on duty all 
the time. 





Fort Wayne Operators “Look for the Shield.” 

The Home Telephone Company of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
believes in making its operators as comfortable as possible, 
and in combining beauty with usefulness in the room 
reserved to their periods of rest. It is at present engaged 
in remodeling the operators’ room, putting in many improve- 
ments. A novel feature in the decoration of the room, and 
one which is attracting considerable attention, is the sten- 
ciled border for the wall. This border consists of repeti- 
tions of a pattern in which the American shield, the insig- 
nia of Independent telephony, in red, white and blue, hangs 
between two telephone receivers. From the receivers ex- 
tend wires to the transmitters, which in turn border another 
shield. 


Girls at Somerset Know It All. 

Telephone operators of the Gainsboro, Tenn., Telephone 
Company’s Somerset, Ky., exchange went out on a strike 
the other day because their dignity had been interfered with 
by the sending of instructors from the office at Cookesville, 
Tenn., to give them instruction in the proper handling of the 
instruments and switchboard. The seven girls employed in 
the office announced that the sending of a teacher was quite 
unnecessary and forthwith threw up their jobs. The man- 
ager and a force of linemen operated the exchange until ad- 
ditional girls could be secured. 





Recent Telephone Patents 
By Max W. Zabel 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 
O. C. Dennis, Chicago, Ill., Pat. 965,876, Aug. 2, 1910. 
In this patent we have a combined line and clearing out 








relay having the coils C and B and a movable core D. When 
D is energized, the switch H, which controls the line lamp, 


is operated. When B is energized, switch G will be operated 


by the shifting of the core D, coil C having been previously 
de-energized, thereby to operate G to disconnect the line 
lamp. : 

TELEPHONE AND TELAUTOGRAPH SERVICE. 

F. Ritchie, Acton, England, pat. 965,748, July 26, 1910. 

In this patent means are provided at the subscriber’s end 
of a line so that both telephones and telautographs can be 
installed. The central office completes the connection, so 
that thereafter the subscriber may speak, write or give sig- 
nals without interfering with the exchange apparatus. To 


carry on this work each subscriber has a storage battery 
which is being charged when the line is not in use. 
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GENERATOR APPARATUS. 
Leich, Genoa, III., pat. 964,033, July 12, 1910, assigned 
to Cracraft-Leich Electric Co., Genoa, III. 
In this patent a magneto generator is described in which 
foucalt currents are prevented by means of a slotted arma- 
ture. 


O. M. 


AUTOMATIC PEG COUNTER. 
North, Cleveland, Ohio, pat. 965,833, July 26, 
assigned to North Electric Co., Cleveland. 

In the construction disclosed in this patent, a Veeder 
counter is used in connection with an actuating relay. An- 
other relay controls the circuit through this actuating relay 
and its circuit is always closed through the armatures of 
the supervising relays. Whenever any supervisory relay 
is energized, it momentarily interrupts this circuit and 
causes an actuation of the relay to register a call. The one 
counter is, therefore, common to a number of connective 
circuits and will register all connections through them. 


Cr. 1910, 





TRUNK CIRCUIT. 
C. S. Winston, Chicago, pat. 965,973, Aug. 2, 1910, assigned 
to Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., Chicago. 
This circuit is designed for use in trunking between 
magneto and common battery exchanges and is intended 
to provide, at the magneto exchange, a clearing-out signal 
operated by the common battery subscriber to avoid the 
difficulty of not having the clearing-out drop respond. The 


drop D* is bridged across the cord circuit in the usual man- 
ner. The trunk circuit has a signal S* 
of the relay r° 


which is under the 


control and also the contacts 6 of the jack 












































subscriber 


J*. \Vhen the common battery hangs up, the 
circuit is completed through 7° to light the lamp S*, where- 
withdrawn, lighting the signal S to notify 
operator to disconnect. 


upon plug P* is 

the common battery 
TELEPHONE RECEIVER. 

E. Schwartz. Antwerp, Belgium, pat. 966,247, Aug. 2, 1916, 
assigned one-third to E. E. Clement, Washington, D. C. 
A receiver is set forth herein which is designed to have 

a non-breakable shell. To this end a brass shell is used, 
about which a covering of hard rubber, or similar 
terial, is The shell has attached thereto, by 
brazing, a screw threaded reinforced ring adapted to en- 
gage the metallic lining of the ear piece. The ear piece 
lining is also surrounded with the insulating material. 


ma- 
vulcanized. 


EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 

Wright, Washington, D. C., Pat. 965,976, Aug. 2, 
assigned to North Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

The system herein disclosed is designed for a central ex- 
change wherein the operator is provided with incoming jacks 
and trunk jacks to automatic switches. ._In the drawing 
which conductors 15 and 16 connect to the 
cord circuit. One plug of the cord circuit is used for answer- 
ing and the other for connecting by means of an unbusy 
trunk jack, to an automatic switch for setting up the con- 
nection. Q', Q*, etc., are wheels turning on a common shaft 


j. L. 


1910, 


is here shown, 
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having teeth numbered respectively from 1 up to 10. Q? puts 
battery and ground alternately on the wire 29. Wheel Q, 
insulated from the shaft, is grounded and has an insulating 
spot in its periphery to control the locking and unlocking 
of wires 30 and 31. K’', K*, K® are self-locking selective 
keys so that one key of each row only can remain depressed 


at a given time. Upon setting up these keys, two relays R* 











and R° are locked and the shaft controlling the wheels Q’, 

etc., by its rotation sends impulses to the automatic switches 

depending upon the keys K which have been depressed. 
EXCHANGE SYSTEM. 

C. E. Hague, Rochester, N. Y., Pat. 966,013, Aug. 2, 1910, 
assigned to Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co., Rochester. 
In the system disclosed herein it is desired to have the 

local operator control the connection temporarily of the 

ringing circuit to the called line when using a trunk circuit. 

The trunk operator upon being given the necessary informa- 

tion, inserts the plug 27 into the jack of the called for line 

and actuates one of the ringing keys 54' depending upon the 
subscriber on that line who is desired. The local operator 

then depresses the ringing key to connect the generator G 

across the cord strands, and alternating current is thereby 

sent through the relay 48. This relay attracts its armature 
to engage contact 80, the resulting circuit maintaining the 
of the relay 48 when the local operator re- 
leases her ringing key. When the armature 50 by this opera- 
tion is drawn away from contact 51, relay 41 is de-energized 


energization 
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to permit its armatures to engage the live contacts 74 and 75 
connected with the selective ringing generator, which there- ~ 
upon sends signaling current to the subscriber. It continues 
to send signaling current intermittently until the subscriber 
answers and automatically disconnects the signaling genera- 
tor from the circuit. 








Circuits of the Anderson Party Line Lock-Out System. 

sy W. J. Miskella. 

The success of a party line lock-out system, which must 
necessarily involve the use of automatically operated de- 
vices, depends to a marked degree upon the refinement of 
various mechanisms, 


the mechanical construction of the 
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such as were described in the previous article on the Ander- 
son system (TELEPHONY, July 23, 1910). 
mechanical movements and complexity of electrical circuits 











Complication of 


may be assigned as the two real causes for the retarded 
success of lock-out systems of the past. The object of this 
article, therefore, is to describe the fundamental principles 
of the Anderson Lock-out System, leaving the readers to 
judge of the improvements that have been made toward 
accomplishing an effective result, paying especial attention 
to simplicity. 

A complete schematic of the lock-out attachment is shown 
in Fig. 1, while Fig. 2 shows a schematic of a bridging tele- 
phone. When the attachment is wired to a telephone the 
five leads from the attachment are connected to the corre- 
sponding numbers on the telephone. By considering these 
two figures combined, one arrives at the normal connections 
as they exist at a subscriber’s lock-out station just after the 
subscriber has made a call and has taken his receiver off 
the hook. 
circuit up to this point, except the introduction of a con- 


There is no change from the ordinary telephone 


denser on the tip side of the line. 

The schematics shown are for metallic circuits. When. 
however, the switches are connected tip to ground, connec- 
tion 4 in Figs. 1 and 2 is entirely omitted. 

To make clear the operation of the system, assume that 
“Central” has received a call from party line lock-out sta- 
tion number 15. In order to ring this station, fifteen im- 
pulses must be sent over the wire. At the first impulse the 
busy signal is flashed at station 15, as well as all the other 
stations on the line, and the following fourteen impulses 
step up the ratchet wheel, shown in the center of Fig. 1. 
until the little pin near the edge of the ratchet wheel is re- 
volved to the lowest point on the circumference, where it 
“causes the two springs on the left to make contact. The 
making of this contact admits a magnetizing current to the 
mechanically locking relay shown in the lower right hand 
norticn of Fig. 3, which locks station number 15 into the 
line, leaving all the other stations locked out. 
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It is important to note here that this relay is a locking 
relay in the true sense of the word. Its armature is mag- 
netically brought to the pole of the relay and while in this 
position is gripped by a metal finger that is almost human 
in its action, for this finger stays the further action of the 
relay until the controlling hand of the “Central” operator 
has released it, which she will not do until the object of its 
introduction into the circuit has been accomplished. Strictly 
speaking, classing the combination of the various circuits 
that goto make up this system under the category of “lock- 
out” is a misnomer from the circuit standpoint, for the de- 
sired stations are really “locked in.” However, very few 
of those likely to be interested in the accomplished results 
will be greatly interested in a “lock-in system,” so we shall 
not hesitate to feel free to designate it by the term “lock- 
out.” The locking out of all the parties as call is 
started is accomplished by means of an eccentric (not shown 
in the jigures) attached to the ratchet wheel, which breaks 
the contact of the springs to the right of the ratchet wheel 


each 


as shown in Fig. 1 and makes the contact as shown in Fig. 3 

The set of springs shown directly below the ratchet wheei 
is in reality superimposed upon the finger that operates the 
ratchet wheel and each time the polarized relay is operated, 
regardless of direction, the circuit on this side of the line is 
automatically, positively, and uniformly, interrupted, the 
object being to make the entire line fool-proof and pre- 
vent any party from interfering with a connection that is 
being made, by turning the generator crank of any other 
telephone on the line. All the contacts of this set of springs 
are closed except during the interval of ringing. 

The emergency call shown on the right hand side of Figs. 
1 and 3 may be followed readily by assuming that subscriber 
with connections as shown in Fig. 1 wants to secure use of 
the line. while a party with connections as shown in Fig. 3 
is talking. It must be that “Central” 
called the Fig. 3 subscriber she changed the contact in the 


remembered when 


set of springs at the right of the ratchet wheel of Fig. 3, 
so that when the Fig. 1 subscriber presses the emergency 
button he re-establishes this connection, thereby making 
his ringing connection with “Central” complete. If we refer 
then to Fig. 3 and trace the effect of a ring from Fig. 1 or 
any other station on the line, it will be noted that the ring 
on the circuit would have practically no effect on the talk- 
ing portion of Fig. 3 because of the fact that his ringing cur- 
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Fig. 2. 


rent would have to go through two condensers, one at the 
ringing station and the other at the talking station. The 
Fig. 1 subscriber is prohibited from listening in because the 
circuit is broken and his receiver is short-circuited. When 
the emergency button is operated the circuit is closed, but 
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his receiver still remains short-circuited, thereby making it 
impossible for him to listen in. 

At first thought it might seem that the inductive effect 
obtained by short-circuiting the receiver would enable the 
locked-out parties to hear something, but theoretically the 
current flows in the path of least resistance, which fact 
makes it perfectly evident that there is almost zero current 
flowing in the high resistance receiver, which would, of 
course, make it impossible for the receiver to reproduce 
any transmitted sounds, and which fact should dispel any 
doubt that may éxist on this point. 


Fig. 4 shows a schematic covering the central office 
equipment necessary for each operator who controls lock- 


out lines, with the possible exception of the two sets of 
battery, which, of course, may be used to supply the power 
for a large number of operators in the same office, the ulti- 
mate number depending on local conditions. At the top of 
the schematic the locking relay is shown. This relay has 
a resistance of 500 ohms, and breaks three contacts and 
makes three contacts at each operation. In the middle set 
of springs the open contact makes before the closed contact 
breaks. This relay usually mounts in the rear of the switch- 
board. In the central portion of the schematic a two-way 
locking key is shown, one set of springs being for common 
battery and “tip to ground” magneto connection and the 
other for metallic magneto connection. 

When “Central” has selected a party with “metallic mag- 
neto” connections, ringing current is automatically sent over 
one side of the line to ground. This first connects the de- 
sired party by operating the relay as shown in Fig. 3 and 
then rings that particular party. The ground is taken off 
the line when thé parties are talking. 

lf the selection is made with the common battery and 
“tip to ground” magneto connections the operator first 
restores the locking key after a call and rings the party 
directly from the switchboard ringing key. 

On a switchboard not fully equipped with lock-out lines 
the switching key is normally set in a vertical position so 
that the ringing machine is connected as shown in Fig. 4. 
This, of course, places the switchboard in the same state 
as if no lock-out lines were connected. The throwing of 
the switching key in one direction or the other according 
to whether the call is to be made on a common battery or 
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Fig. 3. 


metallic magneto circuit clears the way for that call. As 
soon as a lock-out conversation is finished the central 
operator restores the party line by placing the switching 
key in an operated position and then closes the ringing key 
for a brief interval—just long enough to send an impulse 
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out over the line to clear the busy signals that have been 
displayed at all the locked-out stations—and thereby auto- 
matically notifies any person who may want to use the line 
that it is now ready for him. The selector key is looped 
into the ringing commons by the use of only four wires 
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Fig. 4. 


extended through a cable attached to the selector key. This 
arrangement increases the flexibility of the system by en- 
abling any cord having a ringing key to be used. 





C. A. Woop PreEsERVER CoMPANY, Austin, Texas, recently 
hit upon a unique idea for bringing its product to the t‘- 
tention of those who would be likely to be interested in it. 
Small blocks of wood impregnated with the preserver were 
rolled up in a long wrapping of paper and mailed to various 
companies. The recipient in unrolling the paper was 
greeted with the following in letters three-quarters of an 
inch high: “After 40 years of exposure to rot the substance 
still present in preserved ties was analyzed and found to 
he the same grade of oil as you will find on this very piece 
of wood, a pure coal tar distillate.” 


— 





RomME Wire Company, Rome, N. Y. has issued a neat and 
attractive 40 booklet under the title of “Electrical 
Wires.” It contains price lists and useful information per- 
taining to bare and insulated wires for electrical purposes. 
It is handsomely illustrated in colors and full information is 
given regarding the various kinds of wire. 
that which average 
prices of copper, from July 1883 to May of the present year. 
The yearly average for that period is also given and shows 
that in 1894 the average was $.095416 against the high yearly 
of $.21177 in 1907. 
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One of the in- 


teresting tables is gives the monthly 


average 
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THE FAIRMOUNT ELeEctTric & MANUFACTURING Company, of 
Philadelphia, Pa. is now represented in New York state, 
outside of New York City, by G. E. Bennett Co., 237 Ver- 
mont Street. Buffalo, N. Y. The company manufactures 
electrical specialties, comprising station pot-heads, 
clamps, conduit fittings, fixture hangers, and test connectors. 
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Mr. J. B. Macetre, formerly Advertising Manager of the 
Star Expansion Bolt Co., New York city, has become affili- 
ated with Reuter’s Agency, publicity promoters, of that city. 

















Condensed News Reports 


Officers of companies are earnestly requested to forward us promptly all financial and other state- 
ments as soon as issued and any items of interest as to their plants and systems 








PERSONAL, 
MR. J. C. HAMMOND, manuger of the Mapleton Telephone 
Company, Mapleton, Iowa, has resigned his position. He: will 


be succeeded by C. P. Cockerill. 


MR. J. A. WYNES has been promoted from the position of 
wire chief to manager of the Home Telephone Company, Canton, 
Ill. He succeeds Mr. F. W. Plattenburg, who has resigned to 
become superintendent of the interurban railway. 

MR. GERALD DEAKIN has been appointed engineer for the 
Home Telephone Company of San Francisco, the Home Tele- 
phone Company of Alameda County, and the Bay Cities Home 
— Company. His headquarters will be in San Francisco, 

al. 

MR. A. G. MACKENZIE, formerly publicity agent of the Rocky 
Mountain Bell Telephone Company with headquarters at Salt 
Lake City, has been promoted to the position of division com- 
mercial superintendent of the Hurd division of the company with 
offices in Helena, Mont. The third division has about 45 ex- 
changes and embraces all of Montana, northern Idaho and north- 
ern Wyoming. 

OBITUARY. 


MR. JAMES BIGLER of Wewburg, N. Y., died on July 16. 
Mr. Bigler organized the Newburg Teiephone Company in 1879, 
and aided in the organizatiun of the Hudson River Telephone 
Company, of which company he was president for some years. 


NEW COMPANIES. 


RED BLUFF, CAL. (Tehama County).—The Glenn County Tele- 
phone Company has filed its articles of incorporation with the 
clerk of Tehama county. The company has not yet secured a 
franchise for Red Bluff or Corning. The officers and directors 
are J. P. Tate, Paskenta, president; H. P. Andrews, Red Bluff, 
secretary and treasurer; J. S. Worthington, Tehama; C. W. Mil- 
lion, Corning; A. S. Linstrom; Willows; H. J. Barceloux, Willows. 


OROFINO, IDAHO.—The Clearwater Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $40,090. 
The incorporators are S. Snyder, O. A. Anderson, Frank A. 
Jones, James M. DeConicey and James M. Fairly. 

HUBBARD, IA.—Articles of incorporation has been filed* for 
the Hubbard Mutual Telephone Company. The capital stock is 
$10,000. The officers are, president, R. R. Swallum; vice presi- 
dent, W. R. Thompson; secretary, G. Lang, and treasurer, D. E. 
Byam. 

MISSOURI VALLEY, I1A.—The Rural Telephone Company of 
this place has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are: J. E. Jones, A. A. Greene, George Weed, 
H. Fitzgibbon, Oscar Doty, J. W. Daugherty and Wilson Doty. 

EDEN, MICH.—The Eden Telephone Company of this place 
has been incorporated to carry on a telephone and messenger 
service. The authorized capital stock is $1,500 at a par value of 
$30 per share. The stockholders are J. Harmon Van Buren, Lee 
Smally, Homer Whitney and others of Vevay Township. 

CATHAY, N. D. (Wells Co.)—The Woodward Farmers Tele- 
phone Company has been chartered. Incorporators are Fred 
Helm, C. L. Broschat and Henry Brokofsky, all of Cathay. 


M’CONNELSVILLE, OHIO.—The Citizens Telephone Company 
has been chartered by the secretary of state with a capital stock 
of $20,000. Par value of shares $25. T. J. Bailey, R. A. Ken- 
nard, James Donahue and M. D. Harris are the incorporators. 


CHERRY RIDGE, PA. (Wayne Co.)—The Cherry Ridge & Wan- 
gum Telephone Company with an authorized capital stock of 
$5,000, and par value of shares of $5, has been incorporated. The 
incorporators are: Clifford Gray, Texas Township, Wayne Co.; 
Wm. Rowe, John Male and John Spinner, treasurer, all of Cherry 
Ridge. 

GREER, 8S. C.—The Fairview Telephone Company has been 
chartered by the secretary of state. The capital stock is $2,000 
and the incorporators are W. D. Cox, C. Ballenger and I. P. Few. 


M’CONNELLSVILLE, S. C.—The McConnellsville Telephone 
Company, incorporated with $5,000 capital stock by J. F. Ashe, 
J. O. More and J. H. Williams, contemplates construction of 
a twelve-mile line (metallic circuit) from McConnellsville to 
Chester and will install a small switchboard with 25 to 50 drops, 
having 15 to 20 telephones connected at the start. J. T. Crawford 
is in charge of the work. 

OJIBOJO, S. D. (Scully Co.)—The Little Bend and Onida 
Telephone Company with an authorized capital stock of $24,000 
and par value of shares $75 has filed articles of incorporation. The 
incorporators are: H. P. Knox, Little Bend; W. H. Green and 
W. E. Jenkins, of Ojibojo; O. E. French and Frank Hayes of 
Onida. 
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PIERRE, S. D.—The Pierre Co-operative Telephone Company 
has been chartered with a capital stock of $10,000. Par value of 
shares $100. The incorporators are A. C. Brink, L. J. Dutcher 
and B. S. Payne. 

SOUTH SHORE, S. D.—With a capital 
Dexter-Germantown Telephone Company has been 
by E. C. Eliingson, Arthur Klix, Robert Naldner 
Amdahl. 


stock of $20,000 the 
incorporated 
and Martin 


FINANCIAL. 

LOWELL, IND.—The Lowell Telephone Company has filed no- 
tice with the secretary of state of an increase in capital stock 
from $9,000 to $25,000. C. D. Hill is secretary. 

SAVANNAH, MO.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Andrew County Mutual Telephone Company to be held 
liere September 2, action will be taken to increase the capital 
stock from $15,000 to $20,000. B. E. Carpenter is president and 
O. V. Sells secretary of the company. 

RENSSELAER, N. Y.—The Rennselaer Home Telephone Com- 
pany, under the recent amendment to the mortgage tax law, has 
filed with the county clerk at Troy a statement showing that on 
April 1, 1909, the company gave a mortgage to the Troy Trust 
Company for $75,000. Up to July 1 the company under the terms 
of this mortgage had issued bonds to the amount of $40,000. 

BETHEL, PA.—The board of directors of the Bethel Mt Aetna 
Telephone Company has paid its semi-annual dividend to the 
stockholders. The company now has four exchanges and will 
soon add Womelsburg as the fifth. ; 

ROSCOE, PA.—The Roscoe Independent Telephone Company 
has issued a dividend of 2 per cent. 

AUSTIN, TEX.—The Southwestern Telegraph and Telephone 
Company, with headquarters at Dallas, paid its gross receipts 
tax in the state treasury department and filed its quarterly report 
in the comptroller’s department. The amount of tax paid is 
$14,129.04, based on $941,936.40 gross receipts for the past quarter. 
Among the other corporations that paid the tax were: San Anto- 
nio Telephone Company, tax, $404.40; gross receipts, $26,960. 

GLENWOOD, WIS.—The regular monthly meeting of the di- 
rectors of the Western Wisconsin Telephone Company was held 
in Glenwood. A dividend of 5 per cent was declared and the 
public utility law was complied with in setting aside for main- 
tenance 5 per cent of the net earnings. The company’s lines are 
being lengthened and service improved each month. New patrons 
are being added daily. 

WATERFORD, WIS.—The directors of the B. R. & K. Telephone 
Company have declared a dividend of 7% per cent for the six 
months ending July 1. 

FRANCHISES. 

YUMA, ARIZ.—The Consolidated Telephone, Telegraph and 
Electric Company has been granted a franchise to extend its tele- 
phone and telegraph lines in the county of Yuma. 

WILLOWS, CAL.—The Tehama County Telephone Company has 
been granted a franchise to install its service in the town of 
Tehama. ‘ 

LAPAZ, IND.—The town trustees have granted a two-year 
franchise to the Teegarden Mutual Telephone Company to operate 
in this place. 

FOREST, LA.—H. H. Moorland has been granted a franchise 
to construct telephone lines on the public roads of West Carroll 
parish. 

ST. LOUIS, MO.—Hugh D. Winer, promoter of the Valley Park 
Telephone Company has petitioned the St. Louis County Court 
for privilege to erect the new line. The petition has been re- 
ceived and accepted. The line will traverse the streets of Valley 
Park and then extend to Sunset Road, Fenton and through the 
streets of Fenton to Williams road, Daugherty Ferry road and 
Quinette road, Merameo Heights and through the streets of that 
sub-division. The line will be a party line to connect the towns 
and rural service to persons living along the designated roads. 

MENOMINEE, WIS.—The Tri-State Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has petitioned the council for a franchise to run its 
lines through the city. 

CONSTRUCTION. 

PRESCOTT, ARIZ.—W. H. Thorpe, general manager of the 
Overland Telephone Company, has announced that the Overland 
line will be completed from Flagstaff into Prescott by September. 
The construction crews are now working out of Ash Fork. It is 
the stated intention of the company to operate generally through 
the northern half of the territory. 

TUCSON, ARIZ.—-The Federal Forestry Service is erecting a 
telephone line between Rosemond, situated near here, and De La 
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Canoa Ranch for the purpose of giving the forest ranger stations 
direct connection with the headquarters here. Arrangements are 
being made to allow ranchers to connect with the line, giving 
them free telephone service into Tucson. 


PARIS, ARK.—The Citizens Telephone Company of this city 
has completed the first telephone line into the new town of 
Scranton, 14 miles east of Paris. The construction work was 
under the direction of Matt Klein, assistant manager of the Citi- 
zens Telephone Company. 

TEXARKANA, ARK.—The Texarkana Telephone Company is 
beginning to make a number of improvements in new poles, cross 
arms, etc., which will cost about $1,000. It will take about three 
months to complete the work, which is under supervision of 
F. G. Cook. 

HAILEY, IDAHO.—The telephone lines that the Forestry Service 
has been constructing in the Sawtooth National Forest is com- 
pleted to Pole Creek, about 10 miles north of Galena and some 
30 miles south of Stanley postoffice. The line was constructed 
out of the income of the Sawtooth Forest. Beginning at Ketchum 
and ending at Pole Creek it is about 40 miles long. The line 
may be extended east and west to various parts of the Reserve 
and even, in time, be connected with a line the Challis and other 
forests; but for the time being it will end at Pole Creek. Next 
year it will be extended to Hailey and can then be used from this 
point. : 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—The Lake Erie & Western Railroad has 
started from Indianapolis to install a complete telephone’ system 
over its lines throughout the northern part of the state. A big 
force of men will push the work as fast as it can be done until the 
wires extend over the entire line in the northern portion of the 
state. 

OSAGE CITY, KANS.—The Reading Mutual Telephone’ Com- 
pany, the Independent company organized by the merchants of 
Reading and farmers in that section, which has been trying for 
some time to gain an entrance to Osage City, last week finished 
stringing the wires to this city and connection has been made 
with the Osage City exchange. 

GRAND CANE, LA.—The Flashlight Telephone Company is 
building through the corporate limits of Grand Cane. Poles are 
in place and a carload of cross arms has been unloaded here. A 
large squad of men is at work and in a few days the wires will 
be stretched. The line has been completed within about twelve 
miles of Grand Cane, coming from Shreveport, passing through 
Mansfield, and will be built as far south as Oxford. This will give 
this place the best telephone service it has ever had. The Cum- 
berland recently purchased the system that was owned by a pri- 
vate company and now, that the Flashlight is coming, the town 
will have two systems. 

QUINCY, MICH.—After months of work the Independent Tele- 
phone Company’s new switchboard with new cables and poles 
throughout the town, has been placed in service. The changes 
that have been made make this system one of the very finest in 
Southern Michigan. ‘Thousands of feet of cable have been util- 
ized. John Babcock is the manager of the company. 

ST. PAUL, MINN.—The Tri-State Telephone Company has 
taken out a permit for the addition to the office building of the 
company on Ninth street between Cedar and Minnesota. It will 
be a two-story addition and will cost $25,000. 

FLORENCE, MISS.—The Home Telephone Company has fin- 
ished stringing four wires along the Gulf and Ship Island Rail- 
road right of way, by Florence, from Hattiesburg to Jackson. Two 
wires were strung from the depot into the Florence Mercantile 
Company’s store. 

GREAT FALLS, MONT.—The Great Falls Automatic Telephone 
Company announces the completion of a new copper-metallic long 
distance line by the Montana Independent Telephone Company 
of Butte, which will enable guests at Boulder Hot Springs to 
communicate over Independent telephone lines with Great Falls, 
Butte, Helena, Anaconda, Deer Lodge, Bozeman, Livingston, Bill- 
ings and the other numerous points throughout the state. 

UTICA, N. Y.—The Utica Home Telephone Company is re- 
building the system in the village of Mohawk. The magneto 
system is to be replaced by one of the common battery type. 
Also the open wire is to be replaced by cable. The improvements 
will cost in the neighborhood of $15,000. A common battery sys- 
tem and cable system has been completed in Herkimer. As soon 
as the new plant is installed in Mohawk, work will be com- 
menced in Ilion. - 

GRAND FORKS, N. D.—The contract for the Tri-State Tele- 
phone Company’s new switchboard to be installed in this city has 
been awarded and work on its construction will be commenced at 
once. The board will have to be built on special plans to meet 
the conditions in connection with switchboard across the river. 
‘The second floor of the State Bank building has been selected for 
the company’s East Grand Forks headquarters. 

WATONGO, OKLA.—Geo. Massey, manager of the Independent 
Telephone Company, will soon have the open wire of the local 
system replaced by cable. 

HOLLIDAYSBURG, PA.—The United Telephone Company ex- 
pects to install a new system and switchboard in Hollidaysburg 
in the near future. The present local battery system will be 
changed to the common battery system. Work will begin just 
as soon as the management of the company is able to secure an 
exchange office of suitable dimensions to carry out the plans of 
the work. 
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WATERTOWN, S. D.—The Dakota Central Telephone Company 
has plans completed for improvements aggregating $20,000. About 
640 miles of wire and 26,000 feet of cable will be strung. 

BEEVILLE, TEX.—The Eureka Telephone Company is rebuild- 
ing its local exchange. The central office is being moved into the 
company’s building just recently completed. 

CLINTON, WIS.—The Clinton Telephone Company is contem- 
plating a number of changes for the betterment of its phone 
service. Among other items there is to be a new $400 switchboard 
added. 

SHEBOYGAN, WIS.—The Citizens Telephone Company is plan- 
ning improvements in the way of installing cables which will 
mean an expenditure of from $8,000 to $10,000. A mile of cable 
will be strung between Sheboygan and Sheboygan Falls to care 
for the constantly increasing business in the rural districts. 

WAUPACA, WIS.—The Farmer John Telephone Company has 
purchased the stock of the Waupaca-Ogdensburg Telephone Com- 
pany and will conduct the work of setting poles, stretching wire 
and installing telephones in the homes of residents along the line. 


ELECTIONS. 


IMBODEN, ARK.—The stockholders of the Smithville Rural 
Telephone Company held their annual meeting recently and elected 
the following board of directors for the ensuing year: Martin 
V. Garner, president; S. A. D. Jones, vice president; T. L. Smith, 
secretary; R. H. Cuthrie, treasurer; Carleton Dent, manager. The 
line was leased by Carleton Dent for a period of years. Mr. 
Dent assumes all responsibility, pays all expenses, taxes in- 
cluded, without recourse upon the company, and at the end of 
each year pays into the treasury of the company ten per cent of 
the net proceeds, thus becoming sole manager of the business. 


PEKIN, ILL.—The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Citizens Telephone Company was held recently. The annual re- 
port of the president, James W. Barrett, showed the company 
to be in an excellent condition. The seven directors were re- 
elected, they being Henry Herget, V. P. Turner, James W. Bar- 
rett, E. R. Peyton, Jacob Roelfs, W. B. Cooney, and John Fitz- 
gerald. The election of officers was not held at this meeting but 
will be chosen at a time not yet decided upon. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HARRISBURG, ARK.—News has been received here of the 
burning of a building at Grubbs, in which the telephone exchange 
was located. The loss of the telephone company is reported to be 
about $1,000. There is no insurance. 


LINDEN, IND.—Theodore H. Ristine, H. H. Ristine and J. K. 
Johnston, directors of the Home Telephone Company of Craw- 
fordsville, and M. B. Tomlinson and Daniel Harrigan, of Linden, 
are the members of a new company that has been formed and 
has purchased the stock of the Linden Co-Operative Telephone 
Company. The name of the new company will continue to be the 
Linden Co-Operative Company. No change will be made in the 
service, it is announced, except to improve it by putting in a new 
switchboard and cable. 


WYANDOTTE, MICH.—The Detroit River Telephone Company, 
through its vice president, Henry Roehrig, has leased property 
upon which an automatic exchange will be built in the near 
future. Mr. Roehrig owns the property and will also*construct 
the building, all of which will be leased to the telephone com- 
pany. 

FREMONT, NEBR.—The Fremont Telephone Company has 
purchased an automobile for the use of its troublemen. 


ALBION, N. Y.—AIl the property of the Albion Home Telephone 
Company which is located in the several towns of Orleans county 
and consisting of about ninety miles of lines, poles and cables, 
together with the machinery, apparatus, instruments and other 
paraphernalia making up the system and including all property 
and franchises which were owned by the company in connection 
with the telephone exchanges operated by it or any of the mort- 
gaged premises, were sold at public auction on the front steps of 
the court house by Referee R. D. Shedd on August 5. It was 
bought by J. P. McDonough, of Newark, N. Y., who is also man- 
ager of the Wayne County Telephone Company, with head- 
quarters in Newark, N. Y., and which company acquired the Bell 
holdings recently in that territory. The only other bidder was 
Mr. McCanne, of Rochester, who was a member of the stock- 
holders’ reorganization committee. 

The bonded indebtedness of the Albion Home Telephone Com- 
pany was $81,800, of which $4,000 was held by local bondholders 
and $30,000 by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing 
Company. 

BELLEFONTAINE, OHIO.—The Big Four Railroad Company 
is installing a telephone system on its mail line between this 
place and Indianapolis, Ind., which will be used to dispatch trains. 

GEORGETOWN, TEXAS.—At a meeting at this place recently 
by several Independent telephone companies of this territory, steps 
were taken to effect a merger of the rural and small exchanges of 
Williamson and adjoining counties. R. W. Atkinson, president of 
the Liberty Hill Telephone Company, and J. M. Daniels of the 
Georgetown Telephone Company, are at the head of the project. 
It is planned to establish central offices at Georgetown, Taylor, 
Granger, Bartlett, Thorndale and several other larger places. 
More than twenty companies have signified their willingness to 
enter the merger. Another meeting will be held in Georgetown on 


August 18 to formally complete the combination and incorporate 
a new company to take over the smaller exchanges. 





Wm. F. 


Gradolph of the Gradolph Electric Co., St. Louis, 
Louis, Mo., advises: “I do not care to have my subscrip- 
tion lapse as I think a great deal of TELEPHONY. I have 
my files complete to date of your publication, and do not 
want to lose any issue, so ask you to send me one of the 
last issues (June 4) which has not come to hand.” 

E. W. Morgan, of Durand, Mich., in sending in his re- 
newal, says: “We could not afford to be without your 
paper.” 

H. L. Kaser, Mansfield, Ohio, writes: “As for TELEPHONY, 
I can hardly wait until I get it, as it hits the spot, and all 
telephone men can get many good ideas out of it. I hope 
to be able to renew my subscription many inore times.” 

Here, too, Mr. Kaser, for TELEPHONY, not to be outdone, 
hopes you will live many years, long enough to send in 
your renewal orders by the Mansfield-Chicago airship mail 
route. 

“TELEPHONY is all right,” is the terse but satisfying com- 
ment of A. W. Hales, of Granton, Wis. 

Theodore Hewitt, Meriden, Conn., in renewing his sub- 
scription, says: “I wish to say I have enjoyed TELEPHONY 
very much. It certainly is helpful and interesting. The 
practical letters are fine. I hope I shall not miss a copy of 
your magazine.” , 

W. H. Johnson, Pasadena, Cal., feels the same way, as 
he writes: “I have not received the last issue of TELEPHONY. 
Please send another, as I don’t want to miss a single copy.” 

L. T. Evans, superintendent of the Windom (Minn.) Mu- 
tual Telephone Co., writes: “Enclosed please find check 
renewing my subscription to TELEPHONY. ln my case I feel 
as must do many others, it’s ‘once a subscriber, always a 
subscriber’.” 

C. W. Emmer, manager of the Beaumont (Texas) Tele- 
phone Company, in sending in his check for renewal, says: 
“T have no comment to make on your paper, other than 
that it seems to cover the field and is conservative, which 
is to be commended these days. My only regret is that 
I do not always have the time to read every line that ap- 
pears each week.” 

Writing from Wilmore, Ky., B. Y. Chambers says: “Your 
paper is very edifying as well as entertaining. I wish you 
as much success in the next year as you have had in the 
past. Enclosed find remittance covering renewal. Do not 
discontinue the paper without my knowledge, as I cannot 
see how any telephone man can claim to be up to date 
without it.” 

Like the typical Kentuckian, Colonel Chambers 
gentleman, a scholar and a good judge of li—we mean 
literature 

W. F. Greeley, of New Haven, Conn., writes: “As I feel 
that I would not be without your-paper after three years, I 
would like to know when my subscription runs out. I have 
received a great many helpful hints from your paper, and 
think it is the best ever and getting better all the time.” 

Virgil P. Wilmot, wire chief at Chagrin Falls (Ohio) 
Exchange, sends in his check for another year’s subscrip- 
tion to TELEPHONY, and adds: “I can’t live without it.” 

L. S. Hubbell, of the same city, writes: “During these 
strenuous times, TELEPHONY has been delivering the goods 
right off the bat. Enclosed please find my renewal. Please 
accept my appreciation also.” 

H. C. Larrabee, general manager of the Greene County Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, writing from Waynesburg, 
Pa., says: “Enclosed please find my check to renew my sub- 
scription for 1910. I cannot afford to be without TrLePpHony.” 

George J. Miller, of Baltimore, Md., in sending in his re- 
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newal for 1910, writes: “TELEPHONY is O. K. 


T would sug- 
gest, however, that you devote more space to practical subjects. 
I don’t want to miss a single number.” 

A. R. Workman, who went from Danville, O., to Ains- 
worth, Neb., where he is now manager of the Ainsworth 
Telephone Co., sends in his check to renew his subscription 


to TELEPHONY, and says: “Regarding TeELEpHony, J would 
say it is worth many times the price you get for it to a 
man who is interested in telephone work.” 

Mr. Workman has added over fifty new subscribers to 
the Ainsworth exchange since November 1, 1909, and is 
meeting with good success in his new field. 

Edwin J. Carlie, Oakland, Calif., writes: “I certainly enjoy 
reading your journal and have gained much telephone knowl- 
edge by so doing. You certainly deserve credit for your untir- 
ing efforts in keeping.up the high standard of TELEPHONY. I 
am an employe of the Home Telephone Company of this city, 
and we are putting a crimp in the tail of our old friend, the 
Bell. We now have trans-boy service with San Francisco, and 
it won’t be long before we, like Los Angeles, will have the bulk 
of the business in the telephone field.” 

W. J. Linklater, wire chief of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, of Jonesboro, Ark., writes: “I would like to say that I 
esteem your paper very much, and can say that it has no equal 
in the field.” 

C. B. Wentworth, of Atlanta, Ga., writes very frankly as 
follows: “Without wishing to offend anyone, I would say it 
is my belief that TELEPHONY has done more good than harm, 
but I believe too, that some of your readers—though not 
many—would be much more pleased if it would ever remember 
that it purports to be a trade journal, and devote less space 
to that which it is more fit and proper to be dealt with by publi- 
cations of a different nature. Let it be understood, that I 
have profound faith in the men behind TeLepHony, and I 
wish them all well.” 

A subscriber in England who holds an important post in 
one of the great public utility enterprises there, and who re- 
quests that his name be withheld, writes in an equally candid 
vein. 

“T still read TELEPHONY,” he says, “and consider it the best 
of its kind. In fact, I do not think any telephone engineer 
can afford to do without it. Candidly, however, I don’t think 
the paper as good now it is published weekly, as it was 
when published monthly. The articles do not seem as good, 
nor are the ‘Practical questions and answers.’ Naturally, your 
articles on the conventions do not interest your foreign read- 
ers as much as the American readers. On the whole, however, 
TELEPHONY is a good paper and well worth the money.” 

As the writer says, the old monthly TELEPHONY was a good, 
substantial journal, as full of valuable information as an egg 
is of meat, but as a news medium it, of course, could not com- 
pare with the weekly. Our English subscriber probably does 
not appreciate the news features of TELEPHONY as fully as do 
the Independent telephone men of the United States, who have 
come to rely on the weekly to keep them posted. At all events, 
” and that, remember, means 
$5, foreign rate, for which we return thanks. 

Last, but not least, is a letter from A. H. Grener of San 
Francisco, Calif., who among other things, writes: “Enclosed 
please find money order for twenty-three subscriptions to 
TELEPHONY for the current year.” 


he says it is “well worth the money, 


When new subscribers come in bunches of twenty-three it’s 
a good sign—even if 23 is the “skidoo” number. It shows to 


our satisfaction at least, that TELEPHONY is appreciated by ac- 
tive religious workers. 











